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FOREWORD 


The study of black employment in the Houston labor market, by 
Professor Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., is part of a project on Negro Employment 
in the South sponsored by the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). 
The basic objectives of this project are to explain the patterns of black 
employment and to suggest remedies which might improve employment and up- 
grading opportunities for Negroes. 


In each of our studies we are concerned with two basic indicators of 
the Negroes' relative employment status: (1) A penetration rate, showing 
the extent to which they have entered various employment categories, and 
(2) an index of occupational positions showing the relative status they 
occupy within those categories. We have also examined efforts to improve 
the Negroes' employment situation. 


The present study of Houston relies heavily on data for 1966 collected 
by the EEOC. Where available, EEOC data for later years are included. The 
EEOC data have been supplemented significantly by information from a 
variety of sources and detailed interviews with knowledgeable people in 
Houston. 


We consider cities to be important focuses for studies of Negro 
employment, because racial problems must be resolved primarily by programs 
at the metropolitan level supported by State, Federal, and private assis- 
tance. This same conviction seems to account for the trend toward 
decentralizing the administration of manpower and poverty programs as much 
as possible. Although there are some uniformities, programs must be geared 
to the realities of each place. 


Studies of metropolitan areas also make it possible to come from 
behind the statistics and give them greater meaning. We are therefore 
attempting to supplement the purely statistical information with detailed 
interviews in each metropolitan area. 


We are persuaded, moreover, that comparative metropolitan studies 
will give us greater insights into the unity and diversity of Negro employ- 
ment in the South. We therefore hope to isolate those patterns and causal 
relationships that are uniform from city to city from those that are unique 
to each place. 


Although much of this project is devoted to studies of metropolitan 
areas (Atlanta, Birmingham, Houston, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, and New 
Orleans), the project also includes studies of Negro employment in agri- 
culture, the Federal Government, and State and local governments, fields 
that all have profound consequences for the South and the Nation. Agri- 


es. 


culture is important not only because it is by far the most important source 
of employment for Negroes--despite dramatic outmigration--but also because 
of its implications for urban problems. Government employment is important 
as a growth industry and because Negro employment opportunities are influ- 
enced by public policies interpreted and carried out by government employees. 
The Negro's occupational position in government, therefore, has a signifi- 
cance which transcends the importance of the number of jobs involved. 


We are planning to release each of these studies separately as they 
are completed and in a revised form as our final report, which also will 
snelude South-non-South and intercity comparisons and our policy recomm- 
endations. 


The overall direction of this project is being conducted from the 
University of Kentucky, where Professor Virgil Christian is serving as 
associate project director and where statistical information has been 
processed for the persons in charge of the individual studies. Professor 
Christian and I also are preparing the overall comparisons between the 
South and the rest of the country as well as the intercity study. 


Although Professor Briggs' study follows the general format we have 
outlined for the other cities, he has developed his own approach to the 
subject. He has attempted to portray the city's: "mood" and institutional 
arrangements as they influence race relations in general and Negro employ- 
ment opportunities in particular. 


Professor Briggs also describes some of the specific Negro employment 
patterns in Houston on the basis of data generated by his interviews, the 
EEOC data, information from the Civil Rights Commission on State and local 
government, and data on Federal employment in Houston from the study of 
Negro employment in the Federal Government being undertaken as a part of 
this project by Mr. Lynn Rittenoure of the University of Texas. In general, 
these data show most Negroes to be employed at very low levels everywhere 
in Houston. 


Negroes are not only disproportionately concentrated in low-paying 
jobs, but two-thirds of them work mainly for small employers who are not 
accounted for in the ELOC survey of firms hiring 100 or more workers. 
These employment patterns show Negroes to be in low occupational positions 
in the higher paying sectors (like those in the petrochemical industries) 
and such growth industries as State and local government. 


The results of the remedial programs in Houston provide very little 
reason to be optimistic that the trends are being changed very much. Most 
of the programs have concentrated on entry-level jobs, which do very little 
to alter the Negro's occupational position. Professor Briggs’ conclusions 
make it clear that Negro employment patterns in Houston will change very 
slowly, even with a tight labor market, unless measures are taken to cause 


iv 


some significant institutional changes in education, housing, training 
programs, and hiring procedures. 


Ray Marshall , Director 
Negro Employment in 
the South Project 
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I. THE SETTING 


The rapid growth of the City of Houston since the end of World War iy? 
has attracted nationwide interest. Ranking in 1970 as the country's sixth 
largest city, it is the largest population center in the South. With its 
proximity to large concentrations of minority people (blacks, Mexican 
Americans, and Indians), the degree and nature of the participation of these 
groups in such an expanding labor market is of national significance. In 
accordance with the mandate of this study, however, attention will focus 
primarily upon the employment experiences of Houston's black community. 


The City of Houston is located in Harris County, one of the five 
counties that comprise the Houston Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA). 1/ The Houston SMSA--although small when compared with many 
eastern seaboard and west coast oMSA's--ranks as the 13th largest in the 
Nation in 1970. The preliminary 1970 census figures reported that the 
Houston SMSA totaled 1,957,688 people (an increase of 38 percent over 1960), 
of whom 1,722,533 lived in Harris County (an increase of 38.6 percent over 
1960) and 1,212,967 lived in the City of Houston (an increase of 29.3 percent 
over 1960). 


Especially since the end of World War II, the black population of the 
City of Houston has been increasing both absolutely and relatively: 


Year Total population Black population Percent black 
1950 806 , 700 170,213 a el 
1960 938 , 200 217 , 662 Care 
1968 1/ 1,200 ,000 300 ,000 25.0 


Lf Report 2 on Minority Problems and Progress (August 1968) , Dies 


Thus, whereas the population of the city has increased by 49 percent since 
1950, the black population has grown by 76 percent. ‘The local antipoverty 
agency, the Harris County Community Action Agency, attributes the 
accelerating growth of the black population to: (1) Migrants from rural 
east Texas; (2) migrants from the rural areas of western and southern 
Louisiana; and (3) the internal growth of families already living in the 
city.2/ With the population of the city expected to double its present size 
by 1990, it is anticipated that the black population will continue to expand 
its relative share of the total citizenry. 


1/ The other four counties--Brazoria, Fort Bend, Liberty, and 
Montgomery--were added to the Houston SMSA in 1965. 

2/ From personal interview with an official of the Harris County 
Community Action Agency (June 26, 1968). 


Ag a result of the vast open area with sparse population that surrounds 
the city, Houston has been able to avoid the insular constraints imposed by 
the rigid boundaries that limit growth and create multiple--often 
conflicting--governing jurisdictions in other major metropolitan areas. As 
of 1968, the Houston SMSA encompassed 6,258 square miles, of which the City 
of Houston embraced 447 square miles. The city, accordingly, was the third 
largest in land areas in the Nation in 1968 and it is still growing. The 
jurisdiction of the Houston City Planning Commission, however, ranges over 
some 2,000 square miles, including all of Harris County and land within a 
5-mile radius of the county limits. About 15 percent of the Houston SMSA 's 
population live in approximately 15 incorporated municipalities within the 
city's boundaries. The city, however, has "floated" around them because of 
the extremely liberal Texas annexation laws (a city may annex in a year the 
equivalent of up to 10 percent of its own land area). 


The major private employment sources are the chemical, petroleum, 
nonelectrical manufacturing, medical services, and construction industries. 
Government is also a prime employer. (See table 1.) The labor market 
throughout the late sixties has been very tight, with unemployment for the 
SMSA hovering around 2 percent. 


Houston is sometimes referred to as "a southern city that looks 
western." This description is particularly apt with respect to=socia le) 
legislation. The city does not have a fair employment practices act or a 
human relations commission with enforceable authority nor does the State 
of Texas have such a statute or commission. Not until 1969 did Texas enact 
a State minimum wage law which became effective February 1, 1970. 
Beginning at $1.25 an hour, the level will be increased to $1.40 an hour 
ali s) ARS Albee N eel nee, $1.60 an hour in 1972 for covered workers. There are 
numerous execptions from coverage. The City of Houston does not have a 
municipal minimum wage law. Also, with regard to social policy, Texas is 
a "right to work" State, which only comments upon the minimal role assumed 
by the labor movement in local political affairs. 


In welfare legislation, Texas has attained national notoriety for its 
insensitivity to social needs. It is the only State with a constitutionally 
stipulated ceiling on expenditures for welfare payments. All welfare funds 
must come from the State's general revenue fund; budget increases have to be 
matched with tax increases. Because all Federal welfare programs require 
some State matching funds, the ceiling restricts the amount of aid for which 
Texas may qualify. Given the growing number of eligible welfare recipients, 
the fixed ceiling has reduced payments to individual claimants. By mid- 
1969, average benefits under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) Program had declined to a meager $12.50 a month per recipient; 
for old age pensioners, to $59 a month; for the permanently and 
totally disabled, to $60 a month; and for the blind, to $71 a month. 


An effort to raise the ceiling on State payments from $60 million to 
$75 million a year was overwhelmingly defeated in November 1968, but the 
electorate reversed itself in a special election in August 1969 and voted 


— ——— 


TABLE 1. LABOR FORCE STATUS FOR THE HOUSTON SMSA, JANUARY 1970 


Item Number 

Total.civiliatsla DOLE ORCC «a sacmc Bae ce ttehous &. > weenedors bit ihane ene lindo is 9) + ase Lire 875,700 
TERI a) CON ELD ean Baer Be EASE ler SS ag EES ROSE Sa aT CR ac 859,900 
A BrICUIEUT Os Met. ea tie meee the aie rrast ct ete eat edaaa gs hepsi #5 7n gle #9 7,100 
ATIUIPACLIIFIN Gees ee eos wha os ie en eerie Gms ses fete Stee 147,100 
INERT S| Layee rte aca bcos Bee ce oA Go aac Sa A a IR IC 30,750 
COMSTLUCHIONL 1 ToL, Ma htanien SER Pomerat: hae tam etr ls hates Biets wen eave Hire) eer « 83,600 
Transportation, communications, and Voie 46 ns ch omens Ceca da ae Oto 67,750 
Wholesale and irétail‘tradé., @.. 32th Ga. ie b.5, sdccedess to otpeetenenuce el are nee «Jsberaieer. 205,450 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ...... 22. e eee e eee e eect eee ctreces 43,750 
Services . ¢ Rae gh RE + ree Peele: SITE rH yee et Sys 186,050 
Covernmentsvd. desc, Seiten sp Ma cesls : re © ees > sregnete FS plow (5 88,350 
Idledaby, disputes 2... jacks “yp ka eek 4s (Sua Ce a eee Pa | 500 
Vmemploved ts cis a ca vans ae see cane fore pie witha mre oi PLS OS aaa tO 15,300 
RC ee ee et clade ne aos es earner ears in veruer ict She nels 8,800 

WG eh | ee Se Tee ie ee ate eet s wk eee we ne See ez 6,500 
Percent unemployedaney cede so mis ssi ie ies ode = fi Sos mye iene tare oe te Fes 7 


Note: Data in this table are based upon the five counties that presently comprise the Houston SMSA; they are 
not to be confused with data in table 3, from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor, which 


are based on the former definition of the SMSA as including only Harris County. 


Source: ‘Manpower Trends: Houston Area, February 1970,” Texas Employment Commission. 


in favor of a new $80 million ceiling. The increase made Texaseeligible for 
an additional $41 million in Federal monies. As a result, the structure of 
AFDC payments was altered in 1969 to provide benefits based on a family 
budget standard of individual needs. The welfare payments are set at 75 
percent of the stated figure. The monthly amounts--of which only three- 
fourths are paid---include $13 “for! utilities (regardless of family size) ; 
$25 per dependent child for food, clothing, and incidentals; and $33 for 
rent for a family of two (up to a maximum of $50 a month for larger 
families). The burgeoning number of AFDC recipients (between August 31, 
1968 and September 1, 1969, the number of AFDC families in Texas increased 
20.6 percent and the number of AFDC children increased 15.9 percent; in 
Harris County, the respective increases were a phenomenal 68 and 70 
percent) ,3/ combined with the constitutionally stipulated ceiling and a 
prohibition against deficit spending, has kept the issue volatile. On May 
1, 1969, the National Welfare Rights Organization and several VISTA workers 
turned a group of 140 children loose in the Houston regional offices ofthe 
Welfare Department to protest threatened reductions. Similarly, a move in 
early 1970 to reduce benefits to 66 percent of budgeted needs to accommodate 
the additions to the welfare ranks triggered demonstrations in Houston and 
elsewhere in the State. The pressure was only temporarily relieved when 
the Governor transferred unexpended university construction funds to the 
Welfare Department to keep payment levels at 75 percent of budgeted needs. 


Thus, in these key areas of social policy, Texas in general and 
Houston in particular have emulated the prevailing attitudes of the South 
rather than the West. 


Consistent with the laissez-faire philosophy toward the labor market 
is one of the city's most unique features--the absence of zoning laws. 
Despite the efforts of the Houston Chamber of Commerce to adopt zoning 
regulations, the voters have overwhelmingly defeated the proposal on three 
separate occasions. In addition, not until December 1969 did the city 
adopt any enforceable housing codes. The absence of these provisions has 
hampered the ability of the city to participate in Federal programs for 
public housing, urban renewal, urban renewal planning, and the Model Cities 
program.4/ Complaining about these difficulties, Mayor Louis Welch 
charged in 1968 that: 


I would submit that the City of Houston has been unfairly 
deprived of major and important Federal funds for the solution 
of our local problems of bettering housing and living conditions. 


37 “Annual Report--1969" (Austin: Department of Public Welfare, 
State of Texas) p. ll. 

l/ See "Statement by Roscoe Jones, Director of City Planning for the 
City of Houston," Hearings Before the National Commission on Urban Problems 


(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1968), vol. 3, p. 16. 


I would not argue with the other requirements of the 
workable program. I would not suggest that other cities 
should eliminate their zoning. But I submit that Houston 

is being grossly and unfairly treated in the denial of funds 
by the arbitrary ruling that we must have zoning or something 
that, by any other name, amounts to the same thing.5/ 


Within this broad framework, an analysis of the black employment 
experience can proceed. 


5/7 Ibid., pp. 134-135. 
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II, GENERAL INFLUENCES UPON BLACK EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


POVERTY 


According to the Harris County Community Action Agency (HCCAA) , the 
major proportion of the blacks living in Houston are--by Federal standards-- 
"poor." In 1965, HCCAA placed 25 percent of the people in Harris County and 
28 percent of the population of the City of Houston in this category.6/ 

Of these blacks represented 53 percent of the poverty population in the 
county and 59 percent in the city: In absolute terms, these percentages 
represent a total of 196,603 blacks living in poverty in Harris County and 
160,931 living in poverty in the City of Houston in 1965. 


Houston does not have a single black ghetto in the customary sense 
of the word. Rather, it has several enclaves. As figure 1 shows, the three 
major concentrations of blacks are: (1) A central area called "the original 
CEP area" because it is the section of the city in which the Labor Depart- 
ment's Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) began operations; (2) 
"Sunnyside" in south Houston; and (3) "Acre Homes" in northeast Houston 
(part of which is outside the 1968 city limits). 


The "original CEP area" contains about 15 percent of the city's 
population, and it is the area of greatest concentration of blacks in the 
city and the SMSA. In 1965, the 22 census tracts which comprised the area 
had a population of 177,878 people, 60 percent of whom were officially 
classified as being "poor" by Federal standards. Of the 106,281 poverty 
population, 75,099 (or 70.6 percent) were black. The area is literally the 
center of the city. Tracts contained in the grouping almost completely 
surround City Hall. ‘The Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
plan described the area as follows: 


The target area, with its 22 census tracts, is the central 
or inner core of the city other than the downtown area. Buildings 
in the area are generally old and rundown. Freeways are encroaching 
on the area and there is attrition in the number of housing units 
due to this. The population total for the CEP area from the 1960 


"Dimensions of Poverty--Houston-Harris County Texas 1965," Report 
of the Houston-Harris County Economic Opportunity Organization /this organi- 
sation subsequently became the HCCAA which is quoted in the text_/, p. 1. 

7/ Tbid., p. 13. Angloes numbered 134,282 (or 36 percent of the poor), 
and Mexican Americans totaled 39,431 (or 11 percent of the poor). 
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Census, compared to estimated for 1965, shows an increase of 
only 0.5 percent while for Harris County as a whole the increase 
Be tb) o> percent.8/ 


A study by the U.S. Department of Labor for the period July 1968-June 1969 
disclosed that 28.8 percent of the black families (with four members or more ) 
within the area had annual incomes of less than $3,500--a rate that was more 
than twice the average for the Nation as a whole .9/ The proportion of black 
fanilies with these low incomes was almost three times that of Mexican 
Americans living in the area. Table 2 presents the annual income data by 
color and family status in the CiP area. 


Since the "original CEP" tracts represent a virtually stagnant popu- 
lation, the greatest increase in the poverty population is occurring in the 
Sunnyside area. The area is made up largely of two census tracts whose 
total population in 1965 was 21,206 people, 95 percent of whom were 
officially classified as poor. Of the poverty population of 20,191, a total 
of 20,104 (or 99.6 percent) were blacks .10/ Personal interviews indicate 
that there is every indication that the appalling concentration of poor 
blacks in the Sunnyside area has become even more intense since the 1965 
statistics were compiled. In contrasting the central CEP tract area with the 
emerging Sunnyside ghetto, one knowledgeable official said: 


In the central CEP area is where the older people are. 
They have been down so long that the very thought of rising 
doesn't even cross their minds. Sunnyside, on the other hand, 
is where the youth are congregating. We are getting the first 
gangs formed down there right now. It is where the poverty 
families moving into Houston first hit. Scott Street is the 
most volatile area in the entire City.11/ 


Houston Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) , 1969, 
p. 22 Jhereafter referred to as "CAMPS Plan" /. 
"Urban Employment Survey: Houston, "(Dallas: Southwest Regional 

Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Oct. ah, 1969) , 
TODLe 1.6 

10/ Dimensions of POVERUY seule LD eno. 

11/ From personal interview with Gus Taylor, deputy director of the 
Concentrated Employment Program (June 21, 1968). 


TABLE 2. ANNUAL MONEY INCOME BY ETHNIC GROUP AND FAMILY STATUS IN THE “ORIGINAL CEP 


AREA” OF THE HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 


[Percent distribution] 


Money income 


Families (2 or more members) 


Total: Numb eres. foes can soc ors nl teense a auc cs seemee 
Percent.) ace Oe As oe. Se ee a ee 


SOHO $BL49O NATL. SAG ie wereld Le ee ee 
SISOO1O. SAGIONT, MLA D4 ee. ae A ee 
$ 53000 tor$ 72999 cy. Sees. Bere ee tees 
$8,000 to3$9.:999 trey! mar. Eten eres cient eenent haus 
$- LOJOOQLOF MOLE bas egos} Stent eee 


Meditanhincomelss.. 4: «5; een «= 
Families (4 or more members) 


Total? Numbeérgcei oe. « on os Someone menenote tere 
Percent ah. Sesh ctiranc oo) bgekets Metemencmere rates 


TO to 3.499, seein is. aecl > -pemeemenaye ree 
$32900 tor $4.9991% . ete eee. ava. ore sae 
S55 O00! 05,699 9 Oimacae cusp takes eta cite tay See cleo, 
T8000 to, $9,990.08 gen cute pote jobads + fe Mudie a 
$1 OOOO OT MORE ii i.a% overs cuss en ie are eee 


Median anCOmMme = oe ee «lo aes eee coher 
Unrelated individuals 


TotalsNum Derencra re tects a ea erie hone, cual cheba 
Percent 2 Oe. ae; cee etek ss 


SO 1053 AGO oe tpl ieke ea, as eaten oye ta ae) eae 
$3,500'10784::999 ER eens: «ee Der oreete 
$5000 1070 7,999 Trees 252 euro Sos 2s cua Ree ores 
SB OOUHO 8999 Ores or eant epeantete ecskele cater retaue « 
MSU OM OO eraceoitoh sae amie Kono Asoo smce 7+ 


Median: income: speeieye oscars ty ccs ic eeetalen te trnca swe 


Note: The figures for Mexican Americans include “other Spanish surname Americans” used in Bureau of Labor 


Mexican 


Total Black ‘ 
American 


Anglo 


4,000 
100.0 


19 
14.6 
3131 
14.6 
ee) 


$6,600 


13,100 
100.0 


1,100 
100.0 


Pe 
16.7 
32.0 
12.9 
16.7 


21.4 
14.3 
14.3 
21.4 
28.6 


$6,000 $8,000 


4,500 
100.0 


56.8 
20.5 
15.9 
23 
4.5 


$3,100 


Statistics tables. Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


Source: Urban Employment Survey for July 1968-June 1969, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND SUBEMPLOYMENT 


As is the case nationally, the aggregate unemployment figures for the 
SMSA (such as those stated in table 1) conceal the high concentration of 
unemployment in the central city areas and in the minority labor force. To 
remedy this shortcoming, the U.S. Department of Labor has conducted special 
studies of unemployment and underemployment in the central cities of the 
Nation's 20 largest SMSA's. The findings for Houston are presented in table 
2 for 1967, 1968, and 1969. The nonwhite rate (which in Houston is virtually 
synonymous for blacks since the Spanish surname category is included within 
the white rate) is more than twice the white rate for each year. It is 
also apparent from the figures that the plack labor force is concentrated 
in the central city since the survey estimates all of the black unemployment 
in the SMSA to be in that area. 


Narrowing the focus within the central city to the parts of town 
where the black population is centered, the unemployment rate for blacks 
in the “original CEP area" for the period July 1968-June 1969 was found to 
Deno. percent. ‘The survey--conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor as 
a part of its new data collection program (known as the Urban Employment 
Survey)--found that nearly one-third of this area's full-time workers earned 
less than $65 a week (i.e., the equivalent of the Federal minimum wage) .12/ 
Some additional disclosures of the survey were: Black teenagers had an 
unemployment rate of 38 percent (15 times higher than the national rate) ; 
25 percent of all workers experienced some unemployment during the year 
(two times higher than the national rate); 25 percent of the men and women 
not working or looking for work wanted a job immediately; less than one- 
thira of the workers had completed high school; and adult workers were most 
likely to be employed in unskilled occupations (21 percent of adult men 
were nonfarm laborers, 12 percent of the adult men workers in service occu- 
pations, and 59 percent of adult women were employed in service occupations-- 
mostly in private households). 


The data contained in the Urban Employment Survey cover about 26 
percent of the black civilian labor force in the SMSA. (See table 4.) The 
overall labor force participation rate for blacks of 69.6 percent masks a 
great diversity of experience between the various subgroups. The 83.4- 
percent rate for black men (20 years and over) was higher than the national 
figure of 81.1 percent for the same group for the comparable timespan; the 
participation rate for black women (20 years and over) of 61.3 percent is 
significantly higher than the 52.9-percent participation rate for all black 
women in the Nation; and the 57.l-percent participation rate for black 
teenagers (ages 16 to 19) was also higher than the comparable 41.2 percent 
for the Nation. ‘Thus, it is clear that, compared to the national exper- 
ience, a larger percentage of blacks in the CEP area of Houston are formally 


127 “Urban Employment Survey." 
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TABLE 3. ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT LEVELS AND RATES IN HOUSTON SMSA AND CENTRAL CITY 
AREA, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1967 THROUGH 1969 


Category Black and other races 


Unemployment SMSA 
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Note: In this table only, the SMSA definition is that used by the State employment security agency based upon 
1960 definitions of the SMSA. Hence, the SMSA is Harris County alone. Sums of individual items may not equal 
totals because of rounding. 


Source: Manpower Report of the President, 1968, Manpower Report of the President, 1970, and Employment 
and Earnings, April 1970, p. 5. 
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TABLE 4. EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY ETHNIC GROUP, AGE, AND SEX IN THE “ORIGINAL CEP 
AREA” OF THE HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 


Mexican 


American Anglo 


Employment status Total Black 


Both sexes, 16 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population ............ 51,400 13,500 
(iviltan [aDOMLOICE &. sa. seas Sinema codeine Vena aay Re 35,800 8,000 
Civilian labor force participation rate 69.6 59.3 

Pimple Vetere ches ee eke oppeneataes cee ton she th same 32,300 7,600 
JSWHIN@.5 gong Gad a Does SeheeO MS MoO 21,900 5,700 
Partetliilee Hee er ce eee ere tees octets 8,300 1,400 
With job but not working..........-.- 2,100 400 

Unemployed? = he ce eetee ks tate ts, Sate oiig he eras 3,400 400 

Unemployment rate... 1... ee ee ce eee 9.5 5.0 
Notunblabormlorcenen sewer kerk iene meinem nad: ike 15,600 5,500 
Men, 20 years and over 

Civilian noninstitutional population ..........-- 20,500 6,300 
(Civilian labOLr LOTCe® . oe eas ete eres saree 17,100 4,800 
Civilian labor force participation rate 83.4 76.2 

EinploveOeer ee ae et ee: " 16,400 ' 4,600 
TFT WG RTE cime cee ce Ale ae Ra RON po 12,400 3,600 
ECAP a bST ogc te Ones GCecOuOnGHOAOch ty Sinoacud ch ChOMo. 2,800 700 

Unemployed 2. <.. ce etree ors ee cemarennr es 700 200 

Unemployment rate... .... 22sec eee e eee 4.1 4.2 
NoOtinilabor LOrCem Gide -ieleus cl enoweMcmstions sfomel ome 3,400 1,500 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional population ......-...-+.- 25,300 6,300 
Givilian labor force. ... sss © ce se leas nm eee 15,500 2,600 
Civilian labor force participation rate 61.3 41.3 
eeIGM Tbe ne Re Oe 1 14,000 1 2,400 
TU Meiaa@-ce oe GuatD Clo ble Sic ean Onan nono 8,400 1,800 
Dera ca aguuandcnoa@nocedouoog os 4,700 500 
Wnemiplovied crestor cnet ehenns cre os oe iter aia 1,500 100 
Unemployment rate... 0... 5. eee eee cess ON 3.8 
Notinlabvor LOrCe:s Levi. ni aiatc 6 5.005 SR els pet o's 9,800 3,700 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional population .........-+-- 5,600 1,000 
Civilian labor force ©. 5 2 ees Ce i we ee os 3,200 700 
Civilian labor force participation rate Soll! 70.0 
Hii Dlove denies cisco s ohRepeee te 2 stp gene 1 2,000 ' soo 
AC ISTLEVNe: TO ae rere nens, bce. 8ee sus suse ee ae 1,100 300 
DARE ne 6% Go do 6 GoM o tome Od a oor 900 200 
inemmloved eases sae foe woah are. sine) wer ools au 1,200 100 
Unemployment rate... ..-.- eee secre eses EWES 14.3 
NOE LIADORTOICE 6 6 <b ns lh ee me eee es 2,400 300 


1 Includes “with job but not working,” not shown separately. 
Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of sounding. 


Source: Urban Employment Survey, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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in the labor market. They either have jobs or are actively seeking employ- 
ment. 


When these figures are compared with the aforementioned income figures 
in table 2, the conclusion is inescapable: a significant number of black 
workers are employed at jobs that do not provide sufficient income to pull 
a family above the minimal poverty standards of the Nation. The point is 
reinforced by the higher incidence of unemployment experienced by blacks 
(see table 5) during the previous year. The existence of a sizable number 
of blacks (5,500 people) who are not technically in the civilian labor force 
put who also desire jobs immediately is documented by table 6. These 
individuals were not employed for 1 hour for pay nor did they actively seek 
or make themselves available for work. Nonetheless, they reported that they 
desired to work now. The major reasons given for not looking for work-- 
health factors, old age, or school attendance--indicate a desire for a job 
but probably mean that many of these individuals would like to work part 
time if they believed such job opportunities to be available. The barrier 
caused by family responsibilities indicates the need for additional day-care 
facilities for the children of low-income families. Thus, it must be kept 
in mind that the official unemployment figures understate the magnitude of 
black unemployment--especially among women. For unless a person meets the 
labor force attachment test of being "available" and "actively seeking" 
employment, he is excluded from the unemployment tabulation. One official 
of the Texas Employment Commission (TEC) glibly commented: 


There is a sizable labor pool in Houston but their 
participation in the labor market is restricted by limited 
education, lack of skills, illiteracy, and poor work habits. 
I call this group the unpotential labor force. They are 
mostly women.13/ 


The gist of these considerations is that underemployment is rampant among 
the black labor force in Houston. 


Unfortunately, similar detailed data are not available for the other 
two black ghettos in the city. The Texas Employment Commission, however, 
unofficially" estimated the black unemployment rate in 1968 in the Acre 
Homes area to be 7.0 percent and in the Sunnyside area to be 5.7 percent. 


13/ From personal interview with a statistician for the Texas 
Employment Commission, Houston, Tex. (June 19, 1968). 
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TABLE 5. UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE DURING PREVIOUS YEAR BY ETHNIC GROUP, AGE, AND SEX 
IN THE “ORIGINAL CEP AREA” OF THE HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 


[Percent distribution ] 


Mexican 
Weeks of unemployment Total Black he erie, Anglo 
Both sexes, 16 years and over 
Total working or looking for work). 3..= 1.6.09! « 62,100 41,000 8,900 
Percent:with unemployment... si 2.4... es 24.6 26.6 18.0 
Total with unemployment: Number......... Coe 15,300 10,900 1,600 
Percents. 4..-5 <3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ito 4 eweekSmrres tcteeie te tere ee en someway 51.0 48.6 5333 
Sito PA WECKSAS seca as 6 ouluts sa eee ane tems eg 2S 26.6 3303 
TS tole weekss 7 oes iks See SRO OS 13.1 15.6 6.7 
DU SELA'S GieNOes oo 3 GO Ou Coca O Oty Ona o One 8.5 9.2 6.7 
Men, 20 years and over 
Total working or looking for work ........++-+--- 29,700 17,800 5,100 
Percent with unemployment ...........2.....-. Te 18.5 i135 7/ 
Total with unemployment: Number..........-. 5,100 3,300 800 
Percent 22.626 754668 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Tito 4iweeksiewe sce cure 0 Borel) = epee baci ages 46.2 46.9 (1) 
Bit Gy 4 A WECKE B icsd tana 6 te eae Nemalises a lime «oe calit s ie te 26.9 25.0 () 
DEG LO WEEKS Sc ots ee ae Jk kat OP oe Pea Ny Pe 18.8 (¢) 
DU WeekSaor MOC t whee sins s\e kt ai as 9.6 9.4 (*) 
Women, 20 years and over 
Total working or looking for work ........++---: 24,900 18,400 2,900 
Percent with unemployment ......--++-e+eee0- 24.1 Dace 13.8 
Total with unemployment: Number........-+--- 6,000 4,700 400 
aS Percenty sess veiy a tee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WEG, OG See oe ee as ie ieee ek Pas Sg es 49.2 46.8 (2) 
ITO 14 WEEKS: cio hie fhe Foe is or ne one eee «8 se 2075 29.8 (*) 
PS fo 6 WEEKS - ee Ce iss Bae ee sel do eee Pigs 12.8 @) 
PIVeeks OF TiOLe ft eee = 1 et Fe geees 9.8 10.6 () 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Total working or looking for work ......-++-+-+-+>- 7,600 4,800 800 
Percent with unemployment ......---+e e+e eee B5a3 60.4 50.0 
Total with unemployment: Number........+--- 4,200 2,900 400 
Percent .---+-+++++:> 100.0 100.0 100.0 
lito deweeks en eee UN rs «he. he ne S71 53.3 (7) 
5 TOR AIWEEKS ue el hetaas oo. Sele, a one @ eam 23.8 23.3 (*) 
TS TOMGIWOEKSEN Siac ce See one oo 11.9 13.3 (*) 
YT] Weeks Of MOLE). «hi. ate ss ee ee Fae ql 10.0 (1) 


1 Percent distribution is not shown because base is 1,000 or less. 
Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


Source: Urban Employment Survey, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 6. REASONS NOT LOOKING AND FUTURE JOBSEEKING INTENTIONS OF PERSONS NOT IN THE 
LABOR FORCE WHO WANT A JOB NOW, BY ETHNIC GROUP, IN THE “ORIGINAL CEP AREA” OF THE 
HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 


[Percent distribution] 


Intend to 


Mexican 


Reasons not looking for work Total ; look in next 
ea silence 12 months 

Totals Number teeter. «sc + oletote srar. 9,500 2,900 

Percent . See o <1 4b owe oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Retirement, old age, or school....... DUA 9/522 23.0 
Family responsibilities... .=.ceae.- Se! 31.0 23.0 
Healthy spare Ps Sone re Res 2573 LMP? 2153 
Looked but couldn’t findajob...... 4.2 6.9 
iransportatiO net ree enn ar 523 
‘TReys) Cll) xe MENS, a oo Goo meocn oad Bay? 
Lack of skill, experience, or education. 10.5 
Lack of references, police record..... sik 
OtherreaSOnS.. eee eke tee 6.3 


Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


Source: Urban Employment Survey, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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PUBLIC FDUCATION 


Black youth almost exclusively attend public schools. In Harris 
County, there are 20 separate school districts, each operated on an 
independent basis (i.e., not administered by a formal body of local govern- 
ment). The largest of these, the Houston Independent School District (HISD) , 
with 245,396 students enrolled in 1968, ranked as the sixth largest school 
system in the Nation and the largest in the South. HISD accounts for about 
60 percent of the total number of students enrolled in the public schools 
of Harris County. During the 1968-69 school year, approximately 32 percent 
of the students in HISD were black. The HISD employed 15,000 people in 
1968--12,000 of whom were instructional personnel. Apout 30 percent of the 
teachers were black. 


The school board that administers the operations of HISD has since 
1955 (when school integration became an issue) been a frequent topic of 
controversy--especially within the black community. In November 1969, a 
reform slate of candidates won a majority of the seats on the board on a 
platform that pledged compliance with both the letter anc spirit of court 
desegregation proposals. This attitude is sharp contrast to the policies 
espoused by preceding boards. The new board, Which is elected on a 
districtwide basis, has one black member among its seven members. 


The last vestiges of de jure separate schools were not eliminated from 
HISD until September 1967, when a "freedom of choice plan" was inaugurated 
allowing students to transfer to schools of their choice in the district. 
On February 11, 1969, the U.S. Department of Justice sought a court order 
which called for the end of the "freedom-of-choice plan" and for a more 
extensive integration of school facilities. Tre Lots brier- to whe; cOurU, 1t 
was charged that the plan had failed to "disestablish the dual school 
system." 14/ Mrs. Gertrude Barnstone, who at the time represented a 
minority view on the old school board, coneurred with the Justice Depart- 
ment's contention. She claimed that: "Parents in the ghetto areas have 
never really had a choice. They couldn't get their children to the white 
schools because of the lack of transportation. " 15/ She added that the exis- 
ting boundary system had been gerrymandered to exclude blacks from all-white 
schools. She was quoted as saying that Federal action was the only way to 
"desegregate the district..." [since the_/"... conservative majority only 
do what they're forced to do by the Federal government." 16/ The head of 
Houston's chapter of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People agreed with Mrs. Barnstone's assessment. Ly 


ee Officials Answer US Motion: Schools Integrated As Can Be," 
Te Houston Chronicle, Feb. 12, 1969, p. l. 

15/ ee lbid. 

Hig /Melbid< a perlo- 

17/ Ibid. 


Lf 


In its petition the Federal Government contended that 81.7 percent of 
the black students in HISD were enrolled in schools that are 95 percent 
black; 79.8 percent of the white students in HISD were enrolled in schools 
that are 95 percent white; in schools which have more than 95 percent black 
enrollment, 92.7 percent of the faculty are black; and in schools which 
have more than 95 percent white enrollment, 94.1 percent of the faculty are 
white. The brief requested the court to order HISD to "formulate and adop A 
a new student assignment plan and to assign teachers in proportion to the 
overall racial composition of all teachers (i.e., under the present overall 
ratio every school's faculty would be 70-percent white and 30-percent black) 
until racially identifiable schools are eliminated froia the system. The 
school board's attorney at that time was quoted as saying that the proposal, 


al | 


if implemented, “would be chaotic." 18/ 


When the superintendent of the HISD asked U.S. Congressman Robert C. 
Eckhardt (whose district includes Houston) to use his influence to reduce 
the Justice Department's pressure for integration, Eckhardt refused to 
comply and charged: 


I believe the Houston School Board has never really 
accepted the Supreme Court's decision and what has been done 
in the location and assignment of children to schools within 
its jurisdiction has been done in a spirit of frustrating the 
effect of that decision. It is this, primarily that has made 
it so difficult to resolve our school problem in Harris County. 
Only the extremes are presented as possibilities. 19/ 


Eckhardt went on to say in his open letter that: "It would certainly be 
grossly improper for me to call the Justice Department and tell them to call 
off their suit, if that is what you are asking." 20/ The Houston Post, 
during the interval of this public exchange, wrote the following editorial: 


Houston is a desegregated city. It has been for a long 
time. Black and white citizens get along easily and pleasantly 
together in desegregated office buildings, buses, airplanes, 
drug stores, restaurants, hotels, colleges and universities, 
libraries and public parks. 


1G gee. open ae 

i "Busing Called ‘Straw Man' in School Fight," The Houston Post, 
Maree ccre0COC5p... 

20 fei i ae 
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Only the public schools--the PUBLIC schools-~-are burdened 
with half meacures and token integration. Only the Houston 
School Board has moved with stupid slowness in the inevitable 
and rewarding growth of Houston as a cosmopolitan city in which 
all citizens enjoy the same rights and public facilities. el 


Nonetheless, HISD decided to appeal to the courts to stay the Justice 
Department's directives. On July 23, 1969, the U.S. District Court in 
Houston granted permission for HISD to continue its freedom of choice" 

plan for 1 additional year. But it also ruled that the school board must 
implement by September 1970 either a new school zoning plan or establish a 
school pairing plan. Under the latter proposal, black and white schools 

that are reasonably close to each other would have their students bused 
between their respective areas until a desired level of racial balance is 
achieved. The judge declared his preference for the establishment of new 
school districts. Claiming that busing "creates more problems than it 
solves," he favored the drawing of new boundaries which would "zig-zag" until 
each school's enrollment is at least 10-percent black or 10-percent white. 

In his ruling, Judge Ben Connally offered the following dictum: 


Recent Supreme Court decisions have held that integration 
is an end in itself. It is sort of a public policy that 
must be achieved regardless of the desires of the children 
themselves.... lL take pride in the fact we have made as much 
progress as we have in orderly fashion. Only 16 to 18 percent 
of the 84,000 Negro students are not attending desegregated 
schools, however, and this in not enough in my judgment. 
The Court is obligated to achieve the desired level. 22/ 


In October 1969, a "re-examination" of the figures on integration that were 
submitted earlier to the district court revealed that "rather than tripling, 
as reported, desegregation here has barely inched forward." 23/ The revised 
totals disclosed that only 13,820 black students (or 16 percent of the total 
black enrollment in HISD) and 21,914 white students (or 14 percent of the 
total white enrollment in HISD) were attending desegregated schools. The 
court's definition of a desegregated school was one in which 10 percent or 


D1) “The School Bus Nonsense," The Houston Post, Mar. 26, 1969, sec. 


SoeDenc.e 
22/ "Houston is Told to Desegregate its Schools by September 1970," 


The New York Times, July 24, 1969, p. 10. 
23/ “Racial Mix Here Slower Than Reported," The Houston Post, Oct. 


30, 1969, De 2. 
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more of the students constitute either a white or black minority. The net 
increase in students (black or white) attending desegregated schools 
between the 1968-69 and 1969-70 school terms was a mere S66 students. 


On June 1, 1970, Judge Connally ruled on a new plan submitted by the 
school board. 24/ His decision accepted an “equidistant zoning Van that 
requires school zones to be drawn exactly equal from adjacent schools. 
Pupils are required to attend the school nearest their homes. Exceptions 
are permitted only if the student elects to transfer voluntarily to a 
school where his race is in the minority or in individual instances where 
there are geographical barriers--as rivers or freeways. His ruling 
specifically forbade "freedom of choice" because "it does not achieve a 
sufficiently high incidence of integration." 25/ Moreover, it also ruled 
out busing as a means of achieving integration. The court held that "no 
Supreme Court decision and no other controlling authority with which I am 
familiar requires that a predetermined ratio be established, and children 
bused from distant areas to meet those quotas." 26/ 


On August 25, 1970, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
slightly modified the plan by implementing a "geographic capacity zoning 
system." Under this plan, the size of school zones is determined by the 
capacity of the schools with allowances made for natural hazards Cates. 
freeways, rivers). The effect of the plan is to eliminate every all- 
black secondary school and every school (at any level) attended by more 
than 90 percent blacks. When schools opened in September, however, there 
were serious protests that the racial integration that occurred was mainly 
the result of Chicano students (who were not treated as a separate ethnic 
minority) being restricted into predominately black schools. The 35,000 
Mexican Americans in the Houston Independent School District are, for 
integration purposes, considered whites. 27/ 


The need for concern as to the level of educational attainment of 
minority workers is made clear from the findings of the aforementioned 
Urban Employment Survey that are presented in table 7. To repeat, the 


2 ere is Text of Desegregation Opinion by Judge Connally," The 
Houston Chronicle, June 2, 1970, p. 4. 
2 ibid. 


26/ Ibid. 
27/ "“Houston' Huelga’ Schools Open in a Mexican American Protest," 
The New York Times, Sept. 6, 1970, p. 36. 
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TABLE 7. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF WORKERS BY AGE, SEX, AND ETHNIC GROUP FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL CEP AREA” OF THE HOUSTON LABOR MARKET, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 


[Percent distribution | 


No Elementary High School 
Age, sex, and school a 
ethnic group years 4 yrs. é 
Number|Percent | com- % i or ae 
pleted yis. ys. more | P 


——=«= 


Both sexes, 18 years 


and over 
All persOnsms. +. < Ps..15 10.2 
Black temtewesennts. costes 10.7 
Whites thio! 9.0 
Mexican American. . 7.6 
ATIC Optra r necceL: 10.9 
Men, 25 years 
and over 
INU (XSIKONS 5 6, y oon Gua ac 9.3 
BLACK Pen ge wee 10.0 
Witte penta a hans. 8.2 
Mexican American. . 6.2 
ANGIOg mie chet. 3. 10.3 
Women, 25 years’ 
and over 
ALE DCESOUS 40.90 tex cdeus <0 10.3 
Blackaman et src. vs teers 10.5 
WITIT@@ et ee nets tess ooo. 9.3 
Mexican American. . v3 
b1SZ 


ees) «8 fe Tee, 16" 6 


Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


Source: Urban Employment Survey, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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covered labor force depicted by the data represents about 26 percent of the 
black labor force for the period July 1968-June 1969. The median level of 
black educational attainment in Houston of 10.7 years was below the 
comparable national rate of 11.1 years. Although the black educational 
attainment levele are considerably higher than those of Mexican Americans, 
the unemployment rate for blacks was significantly higher. See table 

hn.) Moreover, as will be shown in chapter III, the employment penetration 
rates and the occupational position of Chicanos in the Houston labor market 
are lLikewice more favorable that those of blacks. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are five private and two State-supported universities in Houston, 
with a combined enrollment of about 30,000 students (including those going 
part time) in 1968. The private colleges (Dominican College, Houston 
Baptist College, Rice University, the University of Saint Thomas, and the 
South Texas College of Law) accounted for only about 4,000 students--few 
of whom are black. The two public institutions, Texas Southern University 
and the University of Houston, are the major source of opportunity for 
placks for advanced education. Racial enrollment figures are available for 
full-time students only. They are presented in table & for the academic 
year 1968-69. 


Texas Southern University (TSU) was established as a State-supported 
institution in 1947. Almost all of its students are black. TSU has 
schools of law, business, pharmacy, arts and sciences, and industries. It 
also offers graduate programs in a number of areas. In conjunction with 
TSU's espoused goals of closing the gap between black and white students 
at the same level of study, special classes in compensatory education and 
dropout reduction, geared to the deficiencies of individual students, are 
conducted by its Reading and Study Skills Center. TSU also has begun to 
assume a more active role in the problems of the Houston community. The 
School of Business, for example, has initiated special classes to meet the 
needs of small black entrepreneurs; the School of Pharmacy conducts 
special programs for churches, schools, and civic groups on the use and 
abuse of narcotics; the African Studies Program has been expanded to meet 
the growing demand for awareness of minority history; the School of 
Industries has been upgrading its curriculum to meet the requests for 
competent industrial arts teachers and technically trained students; and 
each summer since 1965 the Vocational Guidance Institute has been conducted 
on the campus in an attempt to broaden the exposure of public school 
personnel from predominantly black schools to employment needs and oppor- 
tunities in private industry. The recognized role of TSU in the Houston 
community is synthesized by the university's mission as expressed by its 
president, Dr. Granville M. Sawyer: 


Texas Southern University must become in its entirety 


a living laboratory which seeks continually to discover ways 
of administering successfully to the student who, as a learning 


ae 


TABLE 8. ETHNIC CLASSIFICATION OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS ENROLLED IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING IN THE CITY OF HOUSTON FOR THE FALL SEMESTER, 1968 


Mexican American 
students 


Institution Total full-time students Black students 


Dominicani@ollegeem sneer it 


Houston Baptist College..............- 

RicecLiniversitycss.). savas fos bearer, - 27 
South Texas Junior College ...........- 273 
Texas Southern University..........--. 3 
University of Houston ..........--.--- 456 
University of Saint Thomas ...........-. 51 


Source: Survey of Enrollment of Institutions of Higher Education, 1968, Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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organism, has had the normal process of learning arrested by 
externally induced conditions within his culture. 28/ 


With a total enrollment in 1968 of 23,718 students, the University of 
Houston is the largest institution of higher learning in the city. The 
university's campus is bordered by one of the large black population centers 
and it is estimated that about 2,000 blacks attend classes on a full-or part- 
time basis. 


Although there are four junior colleges in the Houston area, only one 
is located within the city limits: South Texas Junior College, which was 
founded by the YMCA in 1948. In 1968 the school broke with the YMCA and 
became a private, nontax-supported institution. As shown in table 8, there 
was only one black student enrolled full time in 1968. Efforts to set up 
a state-supported junior college have been repeatedly rebuffed by the city's 
voters who apparently wish to avoid the increased tax burden. Houston 
legislators made an unsuccessful attempt in 1969 to induce the Texas 
legislature to match the sum a locality would approve to establish a public 
junior college. Speaking directly to the Houston case, one legislator from 
central Texas chastised the Houston voters: 


You folks really want to pay only the cost? We all know 
you have a need, but the voters didn't think they had a big 
enough need to pass a bond issue. How big a bond issue did 
they pass to build the Astrodome? 29/ 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


One of the most striking features of the Houston scene is the almost 
total lack of black community organization. Although there are five NAACP 
chapters in the city, a chapter of the Urban League was not formed until 
late 1968. There is no branch of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). 

The Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) has conducted a small 
program in conjunction with its Operation Breadbasket project but has not 
done much in the employment area. There are student groups at Texas Southern 
University and the University of Houston, but to date these organizations 
have concerned themselves largely with either campus issues or national 
problems rather than local community affairs. 


Although in many northern cities the leadership of community organiza- 
tions has been gradually shifting away from exclusive domination by 
ministers, the South has yet to witness many such changes. In Houston, the 
more active community groups are still led by ministers. The Reverend Earl 
Allen has been one of the more outspoken critics of the plight of blacks in 


~  20/ “TSU Expands Curriculum," The Houston Post, Mar. 9, 1969, sec. 12, 


p. 3. 
29/ "Junior College Bill Revamped," The Houston Post, Apr. 3, 1969, 
Deals 
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Houston. Through the HOPE Development Fund (discussed in chapter Iv), he 
had sought to meld a grassroots organization to amplify the black position 
on crucial city decisions. The Reverend William Lawson has served as the 
local sponsor of the aforementioned Operation Breadbasket project of SCLC. 
Also, the Reverend L.J. Woodward has been active in the work of the 
Christian Rescue Mission. © 


In spite of the efforts of these leaders, the black community has yet 
to produce a local organization with the necessary broad support to express 
its needs in a politically effective manner. Explanations for this 
phenomenon offered by local antipoverty workers are the geographic disper- 
sion of the black community; the divisive effects of the city's numerous 
freeways; and the constant flux among the black population. For although 
a large number of poor blacks migrate into Houston each year from rural 
areas, many apparently stay only until they can gather sufficient funds to 
move to California. This migration pattern is one of the reasons for the 
Kerner Commission's finding that 75 percent of the blacks in Los Angeles 
came from Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Alabama. 30/ It is 
quite likely that Houston is serving as a "way station" to the West 
although there is no official documentation for the hypothesis. 


UNIONISM 


In many cities, trade unionism has secured substantial economic 
gains for large numbers of workers in the local labor markets. In Houston, 
local AFL-CIO officials estimate that only 15 percent of the labor market 
is organized. 31/ Moreover, the preponderance of union members are in 
certain sectors: Construction, steel, petroleum, longshoring, and Federal 
employment. About one-third of the union members in the city are in the 
construction crafts. For blacks, union construction jobs have been only on 
a token basis outside the laborer and cement masons ranks. 32/ Moreover, 
local officials of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission report more 
opposition from unions than from employers in the promulgation of equal 
employment policies. One EEOC spokesman explained the situation in 
unionized manufacturing industries as follows: 


We are getting more opposition from organized labor 
than from employers. The employer is out to sell products 
and get profits for the stockholders. He doesn't really 
care who produces the products. But to get maximum production 


30/ Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
(New York: Bantam Books, 1963), p. 240. 

31/ From personal interview with Don Horn, vice president, District 
3, of the Texas AFL-CIO, Houston, Tex. (June 27, 1968). 

32/ See F. Ray Marshall and Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., The Negro and 
Apprenticeship (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1967), pp. 175-181. 
Interviews in 1969 confirm the continued paucity of blacks in the crafts 
(see chapter IV of this study). 
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he must get all of the workers to work together and get along 
with one another. Here is where the real rub comes in. In 
most plants, the Anglos out number the Negroes and since the 
employer must get along with all of them he usually sides 
with the majority. 


Labor unions are unwilling to sign contracts that give 
equal treatment to Negroes. Too often Negroes are seen to 
be a threat to their jobs and they'd rather see one of their 
own in the positions that a minority member might hold or be 
promoted into. In order to get a change in the line of 
progression, a Negro is often asked to waive all of his 
previous seniority and start at the bottom of the new line. 
Or, as is becoming the increasing pattern, they now say 
that the Negroes must take a test to enter that line. 
Employers wouldn't do this if unions didn't make them sign 
agreements to do so. 33/ 


To the degree that these impressions are valid, unionism has not 
served as a major force for the improvement of the employment status of 
black workers. On occasion, however, the attempts to form a political 
coalition between organized labor and the black community have borne 
results--as in the election of Senator Barbara Jordan as the only black 
State senator. On the whole, however, the political bonds between the two 
groups have been tenuous. 


POLITICAL POWER 


With the abolition of the poll tax for Federal, State, and local 
elections during the 1960's, minority groups throughout Texas began to 
participate on a mass scale in the political processes. Texas laws that 
require annual voter registration, 1 year of residency, and specify a 
January 3lst registration cutoff date still pose obstacles to wider voter 
participation by minority groups. In spite of these procedural obstacles, 
it is the citywide system of electing government officials at large that is 
the most significant limitation on black political action. Since 1947, 
Houston has had a "strong mayor-council" form of government. The mayor 
is the chief administrator and is elected directly by citywide election. 

He has the power to name department heads and to direct their actions.. 
Likewise, the city comptroller and all eight members of the city council 

are elected on a citywide basis, although five council members must live in 
prescribed districts. Prior to 1955, the council members were elected 

on a district basis with only the residents of that district allowed to vote 
for their council member, but an amendment to the city charter that year 


33/ From personal interview with a Houston representative of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Houston, Tex. (June 24, 1968). 
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abolished the ward system. There is little doubt that the growing black 
population was the major consideration that led to the change. 3h / Ags a 
result, it is extremely difficult to elect a racially representative city 
government. In 1970, the Mayor, all eight members of the council, and the 
comptroller were white. Although there have been black candidates, there 
hag never been a black citizen elected to any of these municipal positions. 


A similar practice exists with regard to the election of other State 
and national officials. There are three U.S. congressional districts 
(7. soenend 22) in Houston. Congruent with the boundaries of the U.S. 
congressional districts are three Texas legislative districts. The 
legislative districts have 6, 6, and 7 State representatives respectively; 
but the representatives are elected collectively rather than by individual 
wards within each district. Even though blacks represent 25 percent of the 
city's population, there was only one black among the 19 State represen- 
tatives from Houston in 1969. All three U.S. Representatives were white. 
There are four separate State senatorial districts within which only the 
people of that district can vote for one senator. Accordingly, there was 
one black State senator from Houston in 1969. 


TRANSPORTATION 


As is the case in many urban areas, public transportation in Houston 
has become a serious barrier to better employment opportunities for 
disadvantaged groups. With the minority population located in various 
enclaves in or near the center of the city and employment opportunities 
expanding in outlying regions of the sprawling labor market, inadequate 
public transportation is an obstacle to labor mobility. The magnitude of 
the issue was underscored by the report in 1968 of the Houston Coordinating 
Committee of the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) which 
concluded: 


The lack of truly adequate public transportation is one 
of the major weaknesses in the overall transportation picture 
in the Houston area. In certain specific areas, public 
transportation is quite limited or, as a practical matter, 


3 If there is any question that the move from the ward system 
to the citywide system of electing councils in the South was designed to 
keep blacks from being elected to council positions, one should read "A 
Surprising Talk Between a Black Leader and a Top Segregationist,'" The New 
York Times Magazine, Apr. 27, 1969. About the time the procedural change 
was made in Houston (in 1955), the political forces throughout Texas were 
doing things to stem the tide of integration. In 1957, for example, the 
State legislature passed legislation to require separate schools for black 
and white children, to empower cities to enact ordinances providing for 
racial segregation, to require railroads to provide separate facilities in 
depots, and to ban sports events between persons of different races. 


et 


non-existent. The lack of readily available public transportation 
in some areas of metropolitan Houston has a definite limiting 


effect on worker mobility. Boy: 


ame CAMPS body reported in 1970 that 
m for minority workers Living in the 
had become more acute: 

Transportation will continue to be en ever increasing 
problem as existing freeways and streets are elready aueatere Se 


4 


during peak hours. Public transportation to many industria 

Sivesr ee non-existenbs Lravel’ onnexisting bus routes to ns 
widely scattered industrials activitiess ‘not feasible for many 
residents of target areas due to travel time required. There is 
general agreement that a mass rapid transportation system is 


an immediate necessity ; however, progress to date is still at 
the study stage. 36 


Figure @ indicates the location ‘of the) employing units!) withinethe City of 
Houston for 1967. When compared with figure 1 which shows the concentra- 
tion of the black population, it is readily apparent Shee the major 
employment sources are located outside the black ghettos. Sunnyside is 
located in section 17 of figure 2 (an area with a scant O to 249 employing 
units); and Acre Homes is located in section 14 of figure 2 ( an area with 
250 to 499 employing units); and a large portion of "the original CEP 
area" is located in sections 22 and 4 of figure 2 (areas with 250 to 499 
employing units). A large portion of the remainder of "the original CEP 
area" bounds the central business district (which affords primarily jobs 
in white-collar occupations) in section 1 of figure 2. 


The largest individual employing units--especially for blue-collar 
workers--in Houston are, for the most part, located outside the city 
limits. That is to say, such large employers as Sinclair Oil, Champion 
Paper, Sheffield Steel, Shell Oi1, Rohm and Haas Chemical, Diamond Alkali, 
Humble 011, Du Pont Chemical, and many others are all east of the 
boundaries of the city along the ship channel. The area is represented by 
section 27 in figure 3 and is known as the Port of Houston. In terms of 
annual tonnage, it is the third largest port in the United States: The 
Harris County-Houston Ship Channel Navigation District, which is the 
entity that supervises the operations of the port, estimated in early 1970 


35/7 CAMPS Plan, p. 13. 
36/ The Gulf Coast Comprehensive Manpower Plan--Fiscal Year 1971, 
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that this industrial area employs about 110,000 workers (or about one-twelfth 
of the population of the Houston metropolitan area and one-ninth of the 
civilian work force of the SMSA). uel It is obvious, therefore, that there 
is substance to the frequently cited saying that Houston is the city "that 
built a port that built a city." This industrial complex is from 8 to 20 
miles from the black population center in "the original CEP area" and even 
further from Sunnyside anc Acre Homes. 


Relatedly, the gigantic new U.S. Steel facility that will open an bie 
early 1970's is located about 30 miles east of the center of the City of 
Houston on the outskirts of Baytown. Although the new complex is technically 
outside the Houston SMSA (it abuts section 29 in figure Sm be as riot 
necessarily beyond the reaches of the Houston labor market. Similarly, the 
famous National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) headquarters are 
also located about 25 miles southeast of the center of Houston (in the far 
southeast corner of section 28 in figure 3) on the outskirts of Clear Lake 
Ay < 


The point is that the largest employing sectors are increasingly 
found far distant from the centers of black population. Hence, adequate 
transportation is mandatory if blacks are to share in the quality jobs 
afforded by these enterprises. The relatively high wages paid by many of 
these businesses may partially offset the shortcomings of available trans- 
portation and the continuing patterns of housing segregation. But, as will 
be shown in the following chapter of this study when the employment figures 
by industry for the SMSA are presented, high wages alone cannot be expected 
to bring about significant black employment gains. Whites, too, will be 
attracted to the same jobs. Moreover, the whites in the Houston area are 
able to live closer to these large employers and are more attuned to the 
local labor market information network. Many of the whites who are employed 
in the blue-collar jobs of the large enterprises that are east of Houston's 
boundaries live in the adjoining City of Pasadena (located largely within 
section 27 of figure 3). Blacks, for the most part, must commute miles to 
work in these jobs. Indicative of the severity of the employment difficulties 
due to inadequate transportation is the tentative proposal made in early 1970 
by officials of the National Alliance of Businessmen in Houston to pool their 
used fleet cars into a new company "Which will charge a disadvantaged employee 
a price he can afford to use a car" with a rental-purchase plan available 


also. 38/ 


377 “Port of Houston Plays Large Part in Economy,' The Houston Post, 


Feb. 8, 1970, sec. 9, D- 6. 
38/ Adine Mehrvin, "Poor Are Willing to Work Rather Than Draw 
Welfare," The Houston Post, Mar. 1, 1970, sec. Loar 


3. 


THE MEXICAN AMERICANS 


Although the mandate of the present study pertains only to black 
employment patterns, there is a sizable Mexican American population in the 
city whose presence in the labor force mist be taken into account. For 
this reason, whenever data for this group are available, they are also 
presented. 


It is estimated that the Mexican American population numbered 106,000 
(or about 7.1 percent of the population) jn the Houston SMSA in 1965. 39/ 
Although not as heavily concentrated as the black areas, there are several 
barrios in the city. The Harris County Community Action Agency classified 
39,431 Mexican Americans in the county in 1965 as being poor. iO aires 
represented 11 percent of the county's poverty population and about LO 
percent of the Chicano population. Within the "original CEP aréan! 17,916 
Mexican Americans were listed as being poor (representing 16.9 percent of 
the area's poverty population). 


As mentioned earlier, however, the employment and the unemployment 
experience of Chicanos is bad but not as pervasive as that of blacks. 
The Houston experience is similar to the general pattern in Texas communi- 
ties that have both a black and Chicano population; namely, whichever 
group is the largest in numbers is the worst off, both absolutely and 
relatively. hi/ In Houston, blacks exceed Mexican Americans at a ratio of 
AbOUL 5. COL. 


SUMMARY 


It is apparent that there are a number of barriers to the advancement 
of black citizens in Houston. These obstacles contribute to the prevailing 
black employment patterns and hinder present efforts to alter these 
insufferable conditions. Pervasive poverty; high unemployment; widespread 
underemployment; a high public school dropout rate; de facto school segre- 
gation; isolated housing in low employment areas; inadequate public trans- 
portation; a weak union movement that is generally insensitive to civil 
rights goals; a political election process that makes it a near 
impossibility to achieve racially representative public bodies; no public 
junior colleges; the presence of a second minority group; and the absence 
of effective community organizations to marshall pressure for change should 
opportunities be afforded, all contribute to an explanation for the disad- 
vantaged position of the vast majority of Houston's black citizens. When 
these conditions are superimposed upon a pattern of discriminatory hiring 
practices, the entire tale will be told. 


39/ Don Des Jarlais and Mary Ellen Goodman, "Houstonians of Mexican 
Ancestry," (Houston: Rice University, Center for Research in Social 
Changes and Economic Development, 1968), p. 2. 

LO "Dimensions of Poverty," p. 13. 

a Robert G. Landolt, "The Mexican-American Workers of San Antonio, 
Texas" (University of Texas, 1965). /This unpublished Ph.D. dissertation 
actually analyzes six cities other than San Antonio. / 
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III. SPECIFIC BLACK EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


The analysis of the specific employment patterns of blacks in the 
Houston labor market is based largely upon data collected by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) from the annual survey report 
(EEO-1 Form) of private employers. The most extensive analysis available 
of these data is for 1966. For 1967 and 1968, only the aggregate occupa- 
tional data are available. For 1969, data for individual industries 
have been tabulated and are included. Hence, it is possible to attain some 
measure of the dynamics of black employment between 1966 and 1969 for the 
major industries that comprise the Houston SMSA. 


With respect to the EEOC data, for the first time the employer reports 
provide information on employment by sex and race (or ethnic) group on an 
industry, occupational, and geographic basis. The information has been 
described as being "generally accurate and a highly useful body of material 
for the investigation of the employment patterns of minority groups in the 
United States." 42/ 


The 1966 data for the Houston SMSA cover approximately 38 percent of 
the estimated labor force. They include about 40 percent of the SMSA's 
white workers but only about 23 percent of the blacks. The 1969 data cover 
37 percent of the total labor force--39 percent of the white labor force 
but only 29 percent of the black workers. The wide difference between the 
racial coverage percentages is itself a comment about employment patterns. 
The reports cover private firms which employed more than 100 employees for 
more than 20 weeks in the given year--enterprises where wages are typically 
higher, working conditions better, and union activity more prevalent. Thus, 
blacks were concentrated in firms or enterprises not covered by the EEOC 


reporting requirement--numerous service establishments, nonprofit enterprises, 


independent workers, and government agencies. Other than government, these 
sectors usually offer less favorable working conditions than the covered 
firms. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The racial and ethnic distribution of employment in covered industries 
for Houston for the years 1966-69 is presented in table 9. The paucity of 
blacks in white-collar jobs is glaring. Although the percentage of blacks 
increased over the timespan to 4.7 percent, the major advances were in the 
technician, sales, and clerical categories. The increase in blacks in the 
technician group is largely explained by developments in the employment of 


Dy Orley Ashenfelter, Minority Employment Patterns, 1966, Report Pre- 
pared for the United States Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and the 
Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research of the United States 
Department of Labor under contract with W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 


Research (April 1968), p. 12 as 
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black women in the medical services industry. In 1969, for example, there 
were 1,691 black technicians in covered enterprises; of these, 1,137 (or 
67 percent) were black women of whom 934 (or 82 percent) were in the medi- 
cal services. In addition, 74 black men were technicians in medical 
services. In the sales and clerical occupations, the higher percentages 
of blacks are largely the result of the movement of black women from 
hitherto inordinately low occupational levels. Thus between 1966 and 1969, 
it is clear that while the penetration rate of blacks did increase in 
white-collar jobs, the occupational distribution of blacks in white-collar 
jobs altered little. Blacks in white-collar jobs had little participation 
in managerial, professional, and (outside of medical services) technical 
occupations. 


In the blue-collar ranks, there have been improvements in the occupa- 
tional distribution of blacks over the 4-year timespan in the covered 
enterprises. Yet in absolute numbers, black employment in blue-collar 
jobs decreased from 26,872 in 1966 to 26,562 in 1969--or by 310 jobs. The 
reduction reflects a significant decline in blue-collar job opportunities 
in the covered enterprises over the time period. Although it is encouraging 
to find that blacks were able to hold a higher percentage of their jobs 
than were Angloes during the contraction, it is disheartening to find fewer 
job opportunities in the sector that employs most of the blacks (59 percent 
of all blacks covered by the data in 1969) in 1969 than 1966. Thus, it is 
apparent that blacks have made their largest percentage gains in declining 
occupational categories in the Houston economy. In a quantitative sense, 
the growing black labor force found less opportunity in the blue-collar 
ranks in 1969 than in 1966. 


It was in the low-paying service worker category that the greatest 
percentage gains for blacks were made over the 3-year period. Unlike the 
blue-collar gains, the change in the service sector was in both absolute 
and relative terms. 


Thus, in general, although black penetration of the large industries 
inereased between 1966 and 1969, there was little progress toward altering 
the basic occupational position of blacks. In 1969--as earlier--blacks 
were overly represented in the less skilled and lowest paying occupations 
that afford scant chance for promotion. 


Examination of the distribution of occupations by race or ethnic 
group confirms the pattern. In 1966, nearly half (49 percent) of black 
women were in service occupations and 89 percent of black men were employed 
as operatives, laborers, and service workers (see tabhe 10). By 1969, the 
concentration of blacks in these eategories showed improvement but still 
remained inordinately high (see table 11). In 1969, 41 percent of all 
black women were employed as service workers and 79 percent of all black 
men were employed as operatives, laborers, and service workers. The only 
white-collar occupation to sustain any significant gains for black women 
over the 3 years was the low wage clerical area. The professional and 
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technical occupations actually had percentage declines in employment for 
black women. For black men, there was virtually no change in the percentage 
holding white-collar positions between 1966 and 1969. The only substantive 
advances were made in the operative and craftsmen classifications. 


Still another measure of the occupational concentration of the differ- 
ent racial groups affirms these patterns. This is an index calculated by 
multiplying the proportion of each group's employment in the nine standard 
occupational categories by the average earnings for that occupation for 
all racial groups and then summing the results for all occupations (see 
table 12). The result is that: 


The index is ... expressed in dollars and may be interpreted 
as the average salary for a particular minority group if its 
members had the same earnings in each occupation as the total 
population. Differences in the indexes for different groups are 
thus due solely to differences in occupational distributions and 
are nothing more than measures of the average money value of the 
occupational distributions for each group .... These indexes 
reflect differences in gross occupational standing as judged on 
the basis of only nine occupational categories and are undoubtedly 
underestimates of total occupational differences. 43/ 


Hence, the difference in the money value of the Houston index for black 
men ($3,718) and that for Anglo men ($5,239) reflects both the clustering 
of blacks in the occupations with the lowest annual earnings and the domi- 
nance of Angloes in the higher paying occupations. In relative terms, the 
Houston index of occupational position for black men is only 71 percent of 
that for Anglo men. Of the four non-Anglo groupings, blacks occupy the 
worst position among both men and women, although the other groups are 
substantially below those for Angloes except in the case of Orientals 

who comprise less than 1 percent of Houston's population. Moreover, blacks 
are in worse position in Houston than they are on a nationwide basis. 
Houston blacks are also in lower relative position than elsewhere in the 
South, despite their slightly higher absolute position. Unfortunately, 
indexes of occupational data far subsequent years are unavailable as the 
data have never been processed. 


The overall pattern is replicated in virtually all of the 10 largest 
employment industries vovered by the EEOC survey. In 1966 these industries 
accounted for 53 percent of the total covered employment and 45 percent of 
all blacks covered by the survey; in 1969, the 10 largest employed 52 
percent of all employees covered by the survey and 48 percent of all blacks. 
The individual racial and ethnic employment patterns for these 10 largest 


Samet industries are presented in table 13 for 1966 and table 14 for 
9. 


h37 Ibid. p. 16 (emphasis is supplied). 
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[ Anglo = 100.0] 


United States 


Houston SMSA 


Ethnic grouping by sex 


Ratio of Ratio of 
Index fe Index ie das index to ro index to 
of Anglo of Anglo ; of Anglo 
U.S. index U.S. index 
Male: 
Blackow, weaeecee oo uercrtes $3,883 N14. | $3,107 
Oriental tse: 5,079 101.3 S).(ers) I 
American Indian... 1 - 4,472 89.2 4,638 
Spanish American...... 4,168 83.1 4,242 
Anglo clita .4 ede 5,016 100.0 ONS 
Female: 
Blackest a5 Uy 2s iecceanes DOS 84.7 22035 
Oriental + eerste 2,682 105.0 Meteo | 
American Indian....... 2,284 89.4 2,392 
Spanish American...... Das 87.3 2,250 
ANSIGS. bithat 2 6.6 o taebates & RSS 100.0 Deseo 


1 The indexes are the mean average salary which the individual group would have recorded if its members had 
the same earnings in each occupation as the total population. Differences, accordingly, reflect solely the differences 
in occupational distributions. 


Source: Orley Ashenfelter, “Minority Employment Patterns, 1966,” report prepared for the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and the U.S. Department of Labor (April, 1968), p. 2 (mimeographed). 
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TABLE 13. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE 10 LARGEST PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIES IN THE HOUSTON SMSA, 1966 


Number of employees Percent of employees 


Industry and 
occupational group All oe eet f 
Bros glo ack jish sur can 
Chemical industry 
Managers - semen ite DIST S e260) 6 11 4 2°)100:01 99.251, 0:2 0.4 | 0.2 0.1 
Professional...... 22440) 2221 1 7 2 33-1 10050 198-9 .04 .7 nl 
echnicaliaeran are 1,477 | 1,435 22 17 2 1.21100,0}297 29) ES ilo! a 1 
Sales (4h See see 445 438 0 7 0 0 {100.0} 98.4 | O 168 | 20 0 
Clerical <7. rw 1 ieee 1,947 | 1,900 23 DD, 1 Les) 100,04) 97-65) wlio tal 02 .03 
(Grartsm enw ate 4,704 | 4,595 83 20 6 On| LOCOS 77a Ls 4 a 0 
Operativesies ser: 5,508 | 4,962 453 90 2 1 100:09 90.1 18.2 1.6 .04 03 
Laborers eae 842 335 448 Se) 0 0 .41:100:09 39.8) 153.2 7.Oni 20 0 
Services: | thes. «5 446 Sle 124 10 0 0 |100.0 | 70.0 |27.8 BANG 0 
LOtalg gas ck 20,491 | 19,053 | 1,160 | 253 iY 8 | 100:0409320 bid) be 1 03 
Machinery 
(nonelectrical) 
industry 
Managersieus «deine. 1,496 | 1,478 2 11 4 Teale OO LOREOSES 1 7 al 
Professional ...... 873 867 1 2 1 2100-0) 9973 all a Xi 2 
Technical man waewen re 953 935 2 16 0 ORVOOLOL ESS. 1 oe IEGa EO 0 
SaleSaect a acacpecamme 266) el. 261 1 4 0 0 | 100.0 | 99.6 oll 410 0 
GClericalt rata DSS) |) PAR) 22 36 3 3) || LOO |) Sins) A) NS il al 
Crattsmen ery tet 5,188 | 4,879 140 164 5) 0 |100.0 | 94.0 | 2.7 B22 sll 0 
Operatives’. oa es 4,920 | 3,823 852 BT) 4 4 OOF 77 aie lites 4.8 At al 
Laborersee ono ial Soil 508 oO 0 0 |100.0 | 47.9 |44.2 UE 0 
Servicess renee 162 90 62 10 0 OM) OOL0NSS 566) | SSe2 6200 0 
Totals. Aes £35620 6:37 301el590 S12 iT 9/ 10 |100.0} 88.2 | 8.6 Salt |} al .04 
Liquid hydrocarbon 
industry 
Mana Ce rs asinine 1,552 | 1,544 0 oT 1 OF O00 eos 3100 ae) 01 |0 
Rrofessionalaeaseaeew 3,014 16 3.577 2D 23 z LOR | LOCO ESSZO 1 6 | 5 
Wechnicalia-rsracica-re ese || abgsi7%e! 9 34 1 Pe WAKO) 9/1 6 ep) el sll 
Salesmeent eens 103 92 10 0 0) 1 | 100:0)|| 89.3: | 927 0 0 1.0 
Glericalfenatecrs 3,105 3,036 40 23 2 2a) NOOO 89 Sele aed 6 ail 1 
Grattsmeniey- serene 1,056 | 1,044 2D 9 1 0 | 100.0 | 98.9 ip) 8 all 0 
Operatives 1,765 | 1,630 62 67 6 OPP LOO.0 892 4s esr 3.8 a) 0 
a DOrersie seer aC ene 789 641 50 105 0 2 |100.0) 80.3 | 6.3 Se laO 5 
SaaS. gnc obece 137 76 74 1 0 O | 100.0 | 48.4 | 47.1 4.4 10 0 
LOtal ty ateraee: 14,324 | 13,770 249 21S 13 17 | 100.0] 96.1 ey 1.9 alt a 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 13. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE 10 LARGEST PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIES IN THE HOUSTON SMSA, 1966—Continued 


Number of employees 


Orien-| All 
tal |groups Anglo 


Industry and 


name | Indian 


occupational group All Span- 
groups Anglo Black |ish sur- 
Petroleum refining 
industry 
Managers: fate ee 1,641 | 1,639 1 0 
Professional ...... 1 9777) #15959 2 12 
Jechnical te4.2 2". 678 661 9 V 
Salesme frre ho boke 99 98 0 1 
Clericalea se ae 2,746" | 125693 23 23 
Cratismen! eae ne or 3,550° | (35452 58 39 
Operatives es <P 7 7.% £612") Slee 9 391 41 
Laborers) eee ne te 374 DS 268 51 
Services -)ae  on 411 265 124 21 
PLOtalectst eats 13,088 |12,001 876 195 
Wholesale trade 
industry 
Managers enenenen nels 1,346 | 1,330 2 9 
Professional. a. 610 600 3 5 
echnical ee er.n. ta 634 622 6 5 
Salesman. pe crsnearenc 2,284 | 2,248 13 17 
Clerical 3 a. eeseaa ee 3,300 | 3,109 58 Al 7 
Craftsmen teaeaen 1,548 | 1,126 Doo 163 
Operatives... 4.75: 2273 | 19520 P-0555.+| 196 
ILANOWEES 4 on oa Goo Vid B52 361 59 
SGEVICCS mest nto on £19 45 65 7 
EOtal Yara aes 12,884: 110,952: })1,315 578 
Retail trade 
(general 
merchandise) 
industry 
Managers te < sa: « 16247 4b aeZ 13 7 23 
Professional...... 54 Sil 0 2 
Mechnicalaysricce sen 88 82 0 6 
SalésVi t. cea um 5,602 1 @a,215 169 189 
Clerical? Alc 2 3 Fes. 21257 162,018 67 108 
Crafisméents >. peers 544 416 4, 99 
Operatives ....... Wey 468 181 86 
Laborers eave cs home 594 298 224 710 
Services) «24 « 2a". 1,049 411 607 31 
Totals.) ee 125172 | 1023201282 614 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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100.0 | 97.3 6 
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100.0593 .2 | 

100.0 | 93.1 | 3.0 
100.0} 92.1 | 3.0 
100.0 | 76.5 | 5.0 
100.0 | 63.5 |24.6 
100.0 | 50.2 {37.7 
100.0939.2 )3729 
100.0 | 85.1 |10.5 
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TABLE 13. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE 10 LARGEST PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIES IN THE HOUSTON SMSA, 1966—Continued 


Number of employees 


Industry and 
occupational group All 


groups 

Building 

construction 

industry 
Managersi ia nensnee 698 
PTOfessionalmea- seen UA 
‘kechnicala-eeea ees 630 
Sales aur = caecr.8. mec: 10 
Clericalmary see e-aes 924 
(GraftSmenes eens 3,508 
ODEeratiVesi arene ates 2,095 
Laborersp eck ee 2,096 
SANG, Guro bo woe 201 

jl Otaleeeeeaen. 10,934 

Medical services 

industry 
Managers sae ae. 470 
Professional he. utter .||| 1,603 
Dechnicalieanaeee 2,347 
Salesty is... tes 6 
CletiealT?. %....ae 1,445 
Gratisimen ee nae 205 
Operatives eee Lele 
[sa WOreLs: 4 eee 648 
SErVvVICES mE ea ae 2,383 

TOU So Got 10,518 

Fabricated metals 
(not ordered or 
transported) 

industry 
Managers alec 736 
Protessional an 0-0. 180 
Technicall. eer: ar-u 491 
Sallesty- Pe soas.cr haem 255 
C@leriGale- yo casiee ete 99] 
Craftsmen oe. . so. 2,259 
@perativeswacnn mee 3,330 
[eaborers::. tes eee 1,437 
SET VICES iene ne ree ores 93 

otal wears. 9,772 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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463 
295 
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2,384 
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Black 


NONOF 


81 
602 
504 

37 


15237 


Span-| Ameri- 


Percent of employees 


t Orien-| All 
ish sur can tal |groups 
name |Indian 
1 2 0 |100.0 | 98.6 
6 1 8 {100.0 | 97.8 
42 0) 16 {100.0 | 90.8 
0 0 QO |100.0 |100.0 
15 2 0 {100.0 | 98.0 
110 3 1 LOOLOF RO S22 
182 ie) 0 |}100.0 | 87.2 
218 4 0 {100.0 | 76.6 
18 0 0 100.0 | 90.0 
592 15 25 |100.0 | 90.4 
10 2, Sa OOMOR eO0-2 
39 By) 71 4100.0 176.5 
165 28 QA TOOLO RT IES 
0 0 0 |100.0 | 66.7 
139 29 4 1100.0 | 80.2 
3 0 0 |100.0 | 84.9 
154 4 OM MO OOR eS =/ 
87 2 0 |100.0} 16.4 
274 2) Cm OOLOn eo ve 
871 133 | 107 |100.0 | 59.4 
6 1 37) 100.097 98%1 
1 0 Dy | NOHO |, Chsses 
23 0 3 }100.0} 94.3 
0 0 0 | 100.0 {100.0 
14 1 0 {100.0} 97.8 
102 7) 0 |100.0} 91.8 
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147 0 0 | 100.0} 54.7 
4 0 OR MOO 0.9 
637 8 100.0} 80.7 
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TABLE 13. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE 10 LARGEST PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIES IN THE HOUSTON SMSA, 1966—Continued 


Percent of employees 


Number of employees 


Industry and 
occupational group 


Food and kindred 
products industry 


Mana persheeee 
PrOLeSsiOna Lee eee 
Wechnicala ee, 
Saleswr bee 


Operatives aes 
Laborers@ yee 
SenviceSmnr seiner 


oownooww od M& 
COOrwWNnrnNoecd WwW 


oo 
\o 


Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


Source: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
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TABLE 14. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE 10 LARGEST PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIES IN THE HOUSTON SMSA, 1969 


Number of employees Percent of employees 


Industry and 
occupational group Spanish 
surname 


Spanish 
surname 


Chemical industry 


IMEI 35 65 oo doco Dao oo ; 24 0 
Protessionalaeaewc en enn -aennen 47 Wa 
Technical aee-weat en cnen nr ane 29 2) 
SaleSey Aleetes te Seeest de oP messes 3 0 
Clerical #t.. seen ean ks 49 3 
(Gena, 4666 4086600 08 One 93 0 
Operativese... 2. Ws. sc ereenede @ 233 2 : 
Laborers. oesce es ea ce iene ekeits 172i 0 13577) 
aliens ons pon owas sco pe ax 34 0 

‘Total Macc. sheen. (oseeeeeroner 633 24 


Machinery (nonelectrical) 


industry 

Manaeers ace ere 22 1 
Professionale-aewcn-eennencr es acien oie 18 6 
echilCalae aaa tise ane nmr nat 44 1 
SUES = Rae eee nae Oe OS 0 
Glericalaeeesc ake ee 47 1 
Craftsmen icc ones mene 258 1 
Operatives )cc.< . osetene es amicus 438 0 
La DOLerss ian ce esse sesaou ce 107 0) 
Nate Ay eae ar Ga OOS WS) 0 

INOW A eee 6 Mae sce 941 10 


Liquid hydrocarbon industry 


Manacersmi eee. Sse. oct ] 

Professionabiaets «2 Gs sn aos 21 8 

Techical ear ers i.) cent 43 10 

Sales Wane oh ee eae 0 

Clericalla. oc .9-a: ne-oc eee ce oe. US 5) : 

Crattsmen 2... scons see aoe 50 0 3.4 

OperativeStccna tener ene are 73 2 Vd 

LADOIers hi coaa a oe vee ee eee 113 i F325 

Services, eet ee eee 1 64.4 
Total. ons tac cee eto: 395 28 5.0 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 14. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE 10 LARGEST PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT INDISTRIES IN THE HOUSTON SMSA, 1969—Continued 


Industry and 
occupational group 


Petroleum refining industry 


Managers neat ch enerontesen teens 
Professionale-7-- 0 ot saere us eaerore ee 
echnicalwes e-pera0 ke clots ans 


Graftsmen 4-3 ign es sree tess 
Operatives 2056 og ed tly eg As 
Laborers 
Services 


en 6 ew © 0 te Che mids ae © [ee 16 


‘A gate 1s. oe 0 ke (O'e e! fe ML 16) We) Fe) ce) 8 


ace.) (a te). oy te) Wp (6: 16) je) lo Ter ec 


Wholesale trade industry 


Managers, <)sransiore 5 's)e Be uel 
Professionally... pee eke ei) tres 
Technical 
Sales 
Glericalpr aces ce oer ie rks e 
Craftsmen 
Operatives ... 2... eee eeeees 
Laborers 
Services 


7) a ee ee eC OE 


plete £3.16 5 07 e carte [0 Sol sie, 0. 50.96. 8! 
ee) oo oe. Gee Le 6 te Fee Ve 


©. 6. @ gts a0. RO lo ue: gels els eige) (e 


Retail trade (general 
merchandise) industry 


Managers... 2.0225 s2ee ees 
Professional .......--2.2++0- 
Mechnicalu®.7. cheb © bie hho) 24 e 
Clerical se ch eae eft 
Craftsmen 
Operatives .. 2. 12s eee ee eee 
Laborers 
Services 
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Footnotes at end of table. 


Number of employees 


All | anglo!| Black| SP@™S" | orienta 
groups surname 
2,351| 2,343) 4 4} 0 
4,893) 4,769] 47 42 | 35 
1,311] 1,233] 42 36 | 0 
158) 153} 3 0 
4,179| 3,788] 234 | 149 | 8 
3,737| 3,547] 122 68 | 0 
1,208] 953] 191 64| 0 
331| 141) 144 46 | 0 
199] 133] 55 Whe pe ate 
18,367|17,060| 842 | 422 | 43 
2,457| 2,408) 15| 28) 6 
1303| 1307) ile T4alp ib 
fis7lal06ne 38) oske |, 4d 
3,056] 2,968) 36| 41 | 11 
4,995| 4,640, 189] 153 | 13 
2,492| 1,851] 425] 214 | 2 
3,466| 1,861|1,291| 306 | 8 
1,178| 3821 573) 223 | 0 
343] 242) 73) 20 | 8 
20,517|16,786|2,647 | 1,030 | 54 
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TABLE 14. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE 10 LARGEST P 
EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIES IN THE HOUSTO 


N SMSA, 1969—Continued 


Number of employees 


Percent of employees 


Tt 


Industry and 


occupational group All 
groups 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
service industry 
Managerse: m cheer peagt “lene Lilo! 
Professionales wise yet oleh as 1,283 
‘iiclonite! Spe sceenaee oGbac 858 
FATEH ag Sipiaet oom urns mote © os 23) 
Glerical ators. ated eee enh ke 2,598 
GraftSmen section nes hier ce ka 2,904 
OPeTativesan”./. bance b-l act ome ae 1,694 
Laborersaa a-. bie et) ba cred ee ce 410 
ServVICeSe eer eees oniee Mel foe re 108 
Totalecest on bere ce eho ie2 5 
Medical services industry 
Managers oo. cieue 6 se oye hogs 698 
Provessionaleaeannr aren none 3,804 
Technical. ....-- 52-2220: 3,114 
CEA toch se a, Cau cup ea Je ee oro 12 
Glericale eee ae oer see 2,968 
Grattsmen eae nna enter 311 
Operatives... -\-lene wg © eee ae 817 
Mio bogs ooo kame eae oc 324 
eras boo oboe Soo rs Ok 5.107 
TOtal@cesee tee eee ene 17,815 
Food and kindred products 
industry 
Managers’. 2. gars 5 eras oe eu iL tafe 
Professional sient nce tee n 332 
Mechinicalsmcng stn cece ens 212 
SaleS is ste a) eae oe 1,754 
G@lericallen eet eee en 1,116 
Craftsmen oie oes anes ener e253 
Operatives 4 cre ee ke 2,909 
TaAbOLers see eae encase ken rons 2,204 
GerviCeS te cena eine seeks enous 269 
Total ae ee cake ane: rene Re27 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 14. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE 10 LARGEST PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIES IN THE HOUSTON SMSA, 1969—Continued 


Number of employees Percent of employees 


Industry and ; S ish 
: All Spanish ; All 1 panis : i 
occupational group pratee Anglo! |Black Taek Oriental ae Anglo | Black | name Orienta 
Fabricated metals (not ordered 
or transported) industry 
Malas crSip-akctckom-mcn- i: (arm ke ko 1s 826 804 10 12 QO {100.0 
Protessional sas: ei ican eee n ol wea Vy 1 3 1 100.0 
(Gin Feo dh oon ee oho od < 406 | 364 8 34 0 {100.0 
I. Bod hae. Sateethacncr tpeeaneetaers4 394 | 392 0 1 1 {100.0 
Clericaleew. wenn ene ns 1,038 | 1,000 21 16 1 {100.0 
Craftsmens. gm. See eden. 2,460 | 2,051 | 163 246 0 {100.0 
Operativess. cL. 2. Bie 3,435 11,906 | 975 554 0 4100.0 
TADOLeTS ee tee kd eek) menor 1,056 383 | 496 WT 0 4100.0 
ServiceSweee te wetaveken sienna are 64 26 32 6 0 {100.0 
SLEtALee 0 ekecaees ae eine 9,856 |7,098 [1,706 | 1,049 3 1100.0 


1Jn this table only, the figures for American Indians are included in the Anglo category. 
Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


Source: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
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In both 1966 and 1969, the largest of the employment -generating 
industries in Houston covered by the EEOC data was the chemical indus- 
try. Over the 3-year timespan, the percentage of jobs held by blacks 
increased by 0.3 percent--to 6.0 percent. Of the 1,160 jobs held by 
blacks in 1966, 88 percent were in the operative, laborer, and service 
categories; by 1969, 80 percent of the blacks in the industry were in 
those classifications. Only 138 blacks held white-collar jobs (which was 
1.2 percent of total white-collar positions). The picture for black women 
has remained bleak. In 1966, the industry employed 1,483 women--only 35 
of whom were black; in 1969, there were 2,041 female employees--76 were 
black. Thus, black women accounted for only 3.7 percent of the jobs held 
by women in the industry. Moreover, 48 percent of the black women were 
clerical workers. 


Nationwide, the chemical industry has experienced accelerated growth 
in production, increasing employment opportunities (although rising more 
slowly than output) and a declining proportion of black employees in its 
work force. dh] The percentage of blacks in the industry was 9 percent in 
1940 but only 6 percent in 1968. The explanation for the national decline 
has been the rapidly changing composition of employment from blue-collar 
jobs (where blacks dominate) to white-collar jobs (where blacks are few). 
The Houston experience is consistent with this pattern. The second largest 
occupational category is skilled craftsmen. This is the one blue-collar 
sector that is less sensitive to technological change. Yet, the chemical 
industry is noted for its practice of hiring craftsmen in the open market 
rather than training its own. 45/ In most instances, the craftsmen are bid 
away from the construction industry. As blacks in Houston have had great 
difficulty attaining journeyman status in the building craft unions, they 
have had little opportunity to become craftsmen in the chemical industry. 
As matters now stand, the industry affords Little prospect for providing 
employment for Houston's minority work force. The only possible exception 
could be in the sizable clerical area, which in 1969 employed 2,501 people. 
As many of these jobs are not highly skilled, changes in hiring policies 
could offer numerically significant opportunities for blacks in the future. 
Otherwise, unless extensive efforts are made to prepare non-Angloes for 
other white-collar jobs, the largest private employing industry in the city 
will become more of an Anglo preserve than it already is. 


Machinery manufacturing (nonelectrical) was second in size of covered 
industry in 1966 (fifth in 1969). In 1966, blacks comprised 8.6 percent 
of the industry's labor force; by 1969, the percentage had risen to 12.4 
percent. Although the percentage increase manifested itself in every job 
category (except sales, which had no black representation in 1969), blacks 
still held only 1.8 percent of the white-collar jobs in the industry. The 
most significant racial employment pattern remained unaltered--the virtual 
absence of black women. In 1966, there were a mere five black women (as 
opposed to 1,680 Anglo women); by 1969, there were 47 black women (as opposed 


William Howard Quay, Jr., The Ne in the Chemical Industry (Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 19609) chapters IT and Tit. 
45/ Ibid. p. 39-41. 
48 


to 1,607 Anglo women). Thus, black women totaled only 2.8 percent of female 
employment in 1969. For black males, 91.4 percent were to be found in the 
blue-collar occupations. 


A large industry that is relatively unique to the Houston labor market 
is the Liquid hydrocarbon industry, which extracts products from natural 
‘gas. In 1966, this industry ranked third in covered employment with 14, 32h 
employees; only MO nt ora lef, percent) were black. Thirteen of the blacks 
were women; 2,620 of the Angloes were women. Of the plack men, 187 (or 
79.2 percent) were employed in the blue-collar and service occupations. 

By 1969, the industry was the seventh largest covered employer. The 
number of black employees had risen to 659 (or 5.0 percent). The figures 
for black women rose to ll4--or 4.8 percent of the total female labor 
force. Eighty-three of the black women were clerical employees. As for 
plack men, 79.4 percent (a slight increase) were employed in the blue- 
collar and service categories. There were, however, important advances 
for bless men in the professional and technical occupations between 1966 
and 1969. 


Another major industry uncommon to most urban areas but of major 
importance in Houston business is petroleum. But, as with the chemical 
industry, it, too, is undergoing a marked technological transformation 
which is altering its occupational structure. Blue-collar jobs are 
becoming a smaller proportion of total employment while white-collar occu- 
pations are increasing. Unlike the chemical industry, however, total 
employment in the industry is rapidly declining. Nationwide, emp Loyment 
in petroleum refining fell by 20 percent between 1950 and 1O6Gsg et Ls 
it is reported that the industry is “overstaffed," keeping many employees 
on its rosters only because of "paternalistic attitudes. "46/ Prior to 
1940, blacks were hired in the industry only in unskilled job classifica- 
tions. Subsequently, a system of formally segregated unions solidified 
the racial nature of the job structure. By the 1950's, when Federal 
Government pressure brought an end to those overtly exclusionary practices, 
employment in the blue-collar ranks had begun its secular decline. The 
blacks in the industry were hired for their ability to do laborer work, 
not for their potential for promotion. Hence, they have had difficulty 
being upgraded to less technologically vulnerable jobs. 47/ A nationwide 


16] Carl B. King, The Negro in the Petroleum Industr (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1969), pp. lO-ll. 


47/ Ipia., chapters IV and V. 
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study of black employment in the petroleum industry revealed that in 1968, 
blacks comprised a mere 3.9 percent of the work force. 48/ In Houston, 

on the other hand, blacks held 6.7 percent of the jobs in 1966; by 1969, 
however, the percentage of jobs held by blacks had declined to 4.6 percent. 
Despite the fact that petroleum was the fourth largest covered employer 

in Houston in both 1966 and 1969, the number of black employees declined 
from 876 to 842 workers. The decline is not explained by the general 
decline in industry employment because in Houston, covered employment 
increased over these 4 years from 13,088 employees to 18,367 (a sharp 

rise of 40 percent). The explanation rests with the fact that Houston 

is the corporate headquarters of a number of major refineries (e.g., 

Humble Oil, Atlantic Richfield, and Gulf Oil) whose white-collar employees 
have been increasing. In addition, the Shell Oil Company is in the process 
of moving its corporate headquarters from New York City to Houston. It 

is obvious, however, that blacks have not participated in either the past 
or the present in the industry's hiring activities. In 1966, only 17 black 
women were employed (compared to 1,810 Anglo women); by 1969, there were 
186 black women (compared to 2,910 Anglo women). Of the 186, 167 were in 
clerical classifications. For black males, 77-6 percent were employed in 
1969 in the declining blue-collar and service occupations. 


Having a large and growing urban population as well as being a 
regional manufacturing and transportation center, it is logical to expect 
wholesale trade to be a significant source of employment for Houston. 

In 1966, it was the fifth largest employment source of the industries 
covered by the EEOC data. By 1969, it had advanced to second place. 

Black employment edged upward from 10.2 percent to 12.9 percent over the 
elapsed interval. Yet again, black women found little chance for employment. 
In 1966, only 39 of the 2,276 female employees were black; by 1969, 160 

of the f, ,006 female employees were black (a change from 1.7 to 3.9 percent). 
Sales and clerical jobs dominate the industry's job structure; yet blacks 
held a scant 13 and 58 of these respective positions in 1966; in 1969, 

their numbers had risen to 36 and 189, respectively. 


With a rapidly growing: sales market, it is of no surprise that the 
retail trade sector is an important source of employment in Houston. In 
terms of covered employment, retail trade moved from sixth to third in 
size between 1966 and 1969. Black employment rose from 10.5 percent to 
12.4 percent of total employment. As was true of the wholesale sector, 
the dominant occupations are in sales and clerical work. Indeed, approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the jobs in the industry are in these two white- 
collar occupations. Yet in 1966, blacks represented only 3.7 percent 
of the employees in these combined classifications; by 1969, the percentage 
was 7.1. Although there have been marked overall improvements, black 
participation remains far below its percentage of the population of the 
city. In addition, a closer examination of the job structure reveals less 


LB} Ibid. 
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favorable developments. Looking more closely at the largest occupational 
category--sales workers (accounting in 1969 for 47.6 percent of total 
employment), blacks in 1969 held 7.0 percent of these "visible" jobs 
which involve direct contact with the buying public. Although the 1969 
figure is an improvement over the 3.0 percent of 1966, it is far from 
being truly representative of a city whose buying public is 25-percent 
black. In many instances, sales jobs have minimal qualifications so that 
the paucity of blacks cannot be explained on the basis of lack of quali- 
fications. Over one-third of black women in the industry were employed 
as service workers in the industry (as opposed to only 4.8 percent of 
Anglo women). With regard to black men, 76.4 percent were employed in 
1969 in the blue-collar and service sectors of the industry. 


Houston's rapid growth has greatly stimulated the building industry. 
Tr 1967, it is reported that the dollar value of issued building permits 
for all forms of construction totaled $412 million.49/ This figure was 
exceeded that year by only two other cities in the Nation--New York and 
Los Angeles .50/ As in most metropolitan areas, the construction industry 
is divided into a commercial and industrial sector and a residential 
sector. The former, typically composed of large enterprises, is generally 
unionized and engaged in specialized construction projects for government 
and business. The residential sector is usually made up of smaller firms, 
which in Houston are almost totally nonunion and which concentrate on home- 
puilding and remodeling. For the most pert, it is the commercial contrac- 
tors who are covered by the EEOC data. Thus, the actual employment in the 
industry is seriously understated by these data. In 1966, the building 
industry ranked seventh in covered employment; in 1969, it was not among 
the top 10 (and is therefore omitted from table 14). In 1966, as shown 
earlier in table 13, only 416 blacks (415 of whom were males) were employ- 
ed by the covered employers. The industry is one in which the occupational 
structure is extensively blue collar. In the white-collar jobs, the 
racial experience has been the most unequal. For while 30 percent of the 
Angloes employed in the industry were employed in the white-collar positions, 
only 2 percent of the blacks held such jobs. Thus, 98 percent of the 
blacks in the industry were employed in the blue-collar occupational 
classifications as opposed to 70 percent of the Angloes. Blacks represent- 
ed less than 4 percent of total employment with 64 percent of the blacks 
employed as laborers. Although there are few reliable statistics available 
on the residential sector, it does provide employment for a large number 
of blacks. For example, the 1960 population census reported 5,948 blacks 
in the construction industry in the Houston SMSA or 18 percent of the 
industry's total employment. Almost 55 percent of the blacks, however, 
were employed as laborers. As so few blacks are accounted for in the EEOC 


L9/ Houston: Facts and Figures (Houston: Texas Commerce Bank, 1969), 
Sater, | 
50/ Ibia. 
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survey of the large contractors, it can safely be assumed that the pre- 
-ponderance of opportunities for blacks in the building industry is in the 
residential sector. The fact that much of the residential work is done on 
the outer perimeters of the city imposes difficulties to greater black 
participation. Building sites are becoming increasingly more distant 

from the black population clusters, and public transportation is seldom 
available to these new areas. 


- The medical facilities for education, research, and patient care 
in Houston are superior. The center of these activities is the Texas 
Medical Center. Sixteen different institutions and 14 medical organi- 
zations have joined together to form this complex which has attained 
international prominence. There are 50 hospitals with a combined total 
of over 9,500 beds. Existing plans call for an additional 1,600 beds 
to be added between 1969 and 1974. There are also numerous clinics and 
convalescent homes in the city. The employment needs of this sector are 
rapidly increasing, and it has become a primary target for the Federal 
manpower programs. In 1966, medical services stood eighth in the list of 
major employers covered by the EEOC survey. By 1969, it ranked sixth. 
In the interim, the percentage of black employment increased slightly 
from 30.1 percent to 32.8 percent. Thus, it is apparent that in both 
periods, the industry has been a significant source of employment for 
blacks. In sharp contrast to all of the other industries mentioned to 
this point, medical services is dominated by female workers. Of all 
employees included in the 1966 figures, 77 percent were women; in 1969, 
it was 79 percent. In 1966, 29 percent of the female workers were black; 
in 1969, 33 percent. Most blacks, however, are employed in the blue- 
collar and service worker categories. In 1966, 72 percent of all black 
employees were in these occupations; by 1969, the figure was 71 percent. 


Another large manufacturing industry in Houston is the fabricated 
metals industry. Standing ninth in 1966, it was loth in 1969 in employ- 
ment size for covered enterprises. In 1966, blacks held 12.7 percent 
of the jobs with over 98.7 percent of the black employees in the blue- 
collar and service categories. In 1966, there were only 22 black women 
employed (compared to 824 Anglo women). As of 1969, overall black 
employment had risen to 17.3 percent of the industry total, but the 
occupational distribution of blacks was virtually unaltered. That is to 
say, 97-7 percent of black employees in 1969 were employed in nonwhite- 
collar jobs. As for black women, their numbers increased to 116 by 1969 
with the operative category employing 105 of them. 


Because of Houston's proximity to the large agricultural areas of 
east Texas and the fact that the city is a transportation hub, the food 
ana Kindred products industry was the lLOth largest employer in 1966 
and ninth in 1969. Blacks composed 22.3 percent of the work force in 
1966 and 23.9 percent in 1969. With respect to occupational distribution, 
there was little change over the 4-year period. In 1966, 92.8 percent 
of the blacks were employed in blue-collar and service jobs; in 1969, 

92.4 percent. The number of black women rose from 83 to 196 over the 
timespan with most of the increase caming in the operative and laborer 
classifications. 
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There was only one addition to the list of covered industries in 
1969 that was not among the top 10 covered employers in 1966. Replacing 
the construction industry (which due to reporting quirks is inadequately 
surveyed), the privately operated public utilities (gas, electric, and 
sanitary services) were the eighth largest covered industry in 1969. 
Blacks comprised 7.5 percent of the labor force with 81.6 percent of the 
blacks employed in the blue-collar and service categories (as opposed to 
4o.4 percent of the Angloes in these categories). Black women numbered 
a scant 85, which represented only 4.3 percent of total female employment. 
Moreover, 31.8 percent of the black women were employed as service workers 
while only 1.3 percent of Anglo women were similarly classified. Blacks 
held only 2.5 percent of the white-collar jobs. 


Thus in summary, the percentage of blacks in the work force in the 
10 leading industries in both 1966 and 1969 approximated their share of 
the population (25 percent) in only two instances: Medical services and 
food and kindred products. In 1966, the other eight industries ranged 
from a participation rate of 1.7 percent to 12.7 percent; by 1969, the 
range of the other eight was from 4.6 percent to 17.3 percent. In only 
one of the 10 largest industries--petroleum--did black employment decline 
(both absolutely and relatively) over the 3-year period. The decline 
occurred despite a substantial growth in industry employment in Houston. 


Except for medical services (in which women traditionally dominate) , 
black women found little opportunity to enter these 10 industries in 
significant numbers. Excluding medical services and construction (which 
usually hires few women, regardless of race), the remaining eight largest 
industries in 1966 had a total of only 704 black women among their 110,463 
workers (and 490 of these were in the retail sector alone). If the retail 
industry is also excluded, none of the seven remaining industries (which 
includes the five biggest employing industries’) had even as many as LOO 
‘plack female employees. 


As the data for 1969 show, there has been little change in the job 
opportunities for black women. Again excluding medical services (but 
adding the gas, electric, and sanitary services which replaced construction), 
the remaining nine largest private industries provided jobs for 2,252 
plack women among their 144,098 employees (or 1.5 percent of total employ- 
ment). If the retail sector (which alone employed 1,272 black women) is 
excluded, none of the remaining eight largest employment-generating indus- 
tries had more than 196 black women on their payrolls. The range for the 
eight was from 47 to 196, with the median being 115 black female employees. 


In neither 1966 nor 1969 can it be said that blacks have been able 
to indent the white-collar ranks outside of the medical services industry. 
And in medical services, it is only black women who have found white-collar 
positions. In 1966, 93 percent of the white-collar jobs held by blacks in 
medical services were held by black women; in 1969, the figure was 91 percent. 
Hence, it appears that there are both higher penetration rates and better 
occupational positioning by placks in industries that are characteristically 
high employers of women than there are in industries where men dominate. 
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The obvious question arises, then, as to which industries covered 
by EEOC employ blacks? The two largest in 1966 have already been examined: 
Medical services and food and kindred products. In 1966, they accounted 
for 18 percert of all black workers in covered employment. Moreover, 
they employed 73 percent of all black women employed by’ private firms 
with over 100 employees in Houston. The next three largest private employers 
of blacks were in order: Primary metals, water transportation, and non- 
electrical manufacturing (which has also been discussed earlier). In total, 
these five industries employed 35 percent of all black workers in covered 
industries in 1966. 


In 1969, the five industries which employed the largest number of 
blacks were, in order: Medical services, food and kindred products, 
wholesale trade, primary metals, and retail trade. These five industries 
employed 36 percent of all black workers in covered enterprises. Again, 
as in 1966, medical services and food and kindred products together employed 
18 percent of the total. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In the public sector, the Federal Government is a major employer 
in the Houston SMSA. In the years between 1965 and 1967, the number 
of Federal employees increased by 2,481 to 15,799. (See table 15.) Of 
the 1967 total, 3,418 (or 21.6 percent) were black; but 63 percent of the 
placks were employed in the Post Office Department. Whatever wage system 
they worked under, blacks dominated the lowest paying categories. Typi- 
cally, these occupations are the least skilled and afford the poorest 
opportunities for advancement. Using the concept of the index of occupa- 
tional position which was discussed earlier, a forthcoming study will 
compare the occupational positions of blacks in Federal employment in 41 
separate SMSA's.51/ Of these (including all 12 of the SMSA's larger 
than Houston), the study will show that Houston ranked the lowest (41st) 
in the degree of black penetration of the better paying jobs. 


Aside from direct employment, the Federal Government exercises 
another significant influence on employment in Houston through its spend- 
ing policies. The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) disclosed that in 
fiscal year 1968, the Federal Government spent $1.1 billion in Harris 
County--$728 million of this within the Houston city Limits.52/ The figures 
include money expended for salaries of persons on Federal payrolls, social 
security benefits, all Federal loan and grant programs, grants for public 
works projects, and other miscellaneous expenditure categories. The major 


51/ Lynn Rittenoure, "Negro Employment in the Federal Service in 
the South." This is a Ph.D dissertation being written at the University 
of Texas at Austin as a part of the Negro Employment in the South project 
which sponsored the present study. The 41 SMSA's being surveyed are both 
in and out of the South. 

52/ "U.S. Spent $1.1 Billion in Harris During Fiscal '68," The 
Houston Post, Feb. 9, 1969, p. 5. 
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TABLE 15. BLACK EMPLOYMENT IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN THE HOUSTON SMSA, 


1965 
Black employment 


Pay category Total 
ota 


employment 


Total, all pay categories 


Total, General 
Schedule. ..... 


GS-1 through 4 ....... 
GS-stNrouch Gasca. e 
GS-9 throughelis 29s... 
GS-12 through 18 ..... 


Total, Wage Board. 


ess thangs4- S00). .rameuees 
$4,500 to $6,499...... 
$62500 to $7,999 6.40: a 
$8,000 and over....... 


Total, Postal Field 
Service mace ata 


PFS 1 through 4....... 
RE Sion UEOULIEO arn-crte 
PFS 9 through 11...... 
PFS 12 through 20..... 


Total, other pay, 
PlANSi ee pees 6 1G 


Less than $4,500...... 
$4,500 to $6,499...... 
$6,500 to $7,999...... 
$8,000 and over.......- 


Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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LOG 


Black employment 


Percent of 


Number 
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21.6 


agencies involved were: The National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA), $281 million; the Department of Defense, $201 million; and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, $184 million. The multiplier 
effect of an infusion of this magnitude on the local economy is immense. 

It is certain that blacks and whites have benefited by enhanced job opportu- 
nities, but it is impossible to separate the filter effect by race. 


Because of its size, the influence of NASA's Manned Spacecraft Center 
deserves special mention. The center is about equidistant from the cities 
of Houston and Galveston, located within the Houston SMSA but on the border 
of the Galveston SMSA. Many employees live in Clear Lake City (within 
the Houston SMSA), but NASA does draw from both labor markets. It was 
estimated, however, that in 1966 only about 40 percent of the employees 
had been hired locally. 53/ The hiring differed widely by occupation: al- 
most all of the technical and clerical workers were hired locally, whereas 
only 10 percent of the scientists, engineers, and administrative personnel 
were. If allowance is made for employment generated by the presence of 
the center, it is estimated that between 1960 and 1966 an additional 135,000 
jobs were created in the area. 


The racial employment patterns for NASA in Texas (which in this 
instance are virtually synonymous for the Houston complex) in 1967 are 
presented in table 16. With almost 52 percent of the general schedule 
jobs in the GS-12 through GS-18 classifications, it is apparent that most 
of the jobs require training and experience beyond college. Blacks held 
only 0.6 percent of these top jobs. In total, the 114 black employees 
represented a mere 2.6 percent of the Government workers at the center. 
The occupational structure, with its emphasis on white-collar jobs with 
high levels of educational attainment, combined with the far distance of 
the center from the black population clusters, led a group of black school 
officials and counselors to conclude in 1968 that: 


All agree that the answer to the woes of the disadvantaged 
youth is not to be found at NASA/MSC at this time.54/ 


MUNICIPAL, COUNTY, AND STATE GOVERNMENT'S 


With public employment expanding both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
the participation of minority groups in a growth industry is important to 
a study of racial employment patterns. For the year 1967, the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights conducted a study of racial employment in local 
government in Houston.55/ The findings, which included 99.3 percent of 


23/ Mary A. Holman and Ronald M. Konkel, "Manned Space Flight and 
Employment ,"" Monthly Labor Review, March 1968, p. 32. 


54/ Vocational Guidance Institute, Report of the 1968 Session, held 
at Texas Southern University (1968), p. 87. 


55/ For All the People...By All the People: A Report on Equal 
Op ortunity in State and Local Government Enployment, A Report of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1969). 
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TABLE 16. BLACK EMPLOYMENT BY THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION IN 
TEXAS, 1967 


Pay plan Percent Black 


Bt al alla, DATS rene oie a ceases a mc chinese in ocd aaeas 


hotaleGeneral Schedule... casi sugars vie ieee! 2.1 
CaS ahetTiTCUgil “paints chats cals eee ete) «bie sitiens emails 6.3 
GS through Ste cee. me vee es we eae Spree 2.9 
GS-OuMrOUgI LS, Face ao. eee et mtetene « wrwtotere 3.3 
S212 AL TOUGILG Gand. <. metunte vedi = ores «eens ae 6 
Total,Wage Board... .. sauteed Fo eles 4 as 13.3 
TL eser thai $45 OUepehst a Weee sus. «Puree at aper sites sea. 4 0 

$4,500 through $6,499 .........2.seeeeenss 47.6 
SO DOU MBLOULIE Gy 999 fein eteke ne «aimee ip k sksatke 13.6 


PS OU ANG OVER < yelei, oie gg aes 6 ols Neues a a eg 


Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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the full-time, non-Federal government employees in the Houston SMSA, are 
presented in table 17. Although the occupational penetration rate for 
blacks (who held 19 percent of the jobs) is higher than that found in 
most of the previously discussed private industries, the occupational 
position of the black employees reinforces the general Houston employment 
patterns. Minority groups are sparsely represented in the white-collar 
positions which provide the greatest opportunities for advancement and 
high incomes. 


As is apparent in table 17, the City of Houston is the largest 
employer of blacks of the local government bodies in the SMSA. But, as 
shown in table 18, two-thirds of the blacks employed by the city (exclud- 
ing those in public safety) are employed in the laborer classification--a 
job classification that is excluded from civil service coverage and the 
job security it affords. In total, 1,388 (or 93 percent) of the blacks 
were employed in blue-collar jobs as operatives, craftsmen, laborers, or 
service workers. Table 19 presents the occupational distribution by race 
of city employees involved in public safety. For the year 1967, there were 
a scant 48 blacks on the police force (none in an administrative capacity), 
4&8 in the fire department (none in administrative positions), and none 
employed in city correctional work. By 1968, three additional black patrol- 
men and five additional black firemen were hired. As in most urban centers, 
the racial composition of the police force has been a highly controversial 
topic. Blacks comprise only about 3 percent of the force, although they 
number almost 25 percent of the city's population. This issue was discussed 
in detail at a 1968 session of the Vocational Guidance Institute. The 
conelusion reached by these predominantly black school officials was: 


The Police Department currently seems to be limited in terms 
of promotion for minority groups. It was implied that the difficulty 
minority persons have in passing tests is responsible for the limits 
on advancement in the Police Department. It is our general opinion 
that little effort is being made to recruit and employ minority 
youth. 56/ 


Since 1967, the mayor has prepareda report on minority employment 
in city government as part of an annual commentary on minority problems 
in general. The report is disseminated to the black community to demon- 
strate that the city is "one that has a mission toward its minority 
groups. "57/ It is apparent from this review of the racial employment 
patterns that the "mission" is far from being completed. 


5 Vocational Guidance Institute, op. cit., p. 72. 


T/ Dear Citizen...Report 2 on Minority Group Problems and Progress, 
(Houston: Office of the Mayor, Aug. 31, WIG 
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TABLE 17. ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME (NON-FEDERAL) EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE HOUSTON SMSA, 1967 


Mexican 
American 


Governmental body 


Se Ae Bee fanny cc Nel uo: & akon Gat nga tol ouenereds ae, «eames Vay 
CUE VCOL EIOUSTOM cere ate a tlscgnjngs ais. slate is eye cl eis aia 3D 
RCI EAOS oe eae eats back cepktiecs och ani ue eae ee eae 71 
Parge wiinicipaliticss; <i ay cue ey. pp ae cones 138 
Smal mimicipalitiess <0 setts en te iets che 94 
SOCEM ICS ry poten Se Sa coe ce ae ne ae 258 


Total employees 


Giles, eves) 6, al oe eye aie 6 ge Ome ele, 6" Of 8. 6) -« 


Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 


TABLE 18. BLACK EMPLOYMENT BY FUNCTION! FOR THE CITY OF HOUSTON, 1967 


Public 
utilities 


All 
others 


Occupational group 


employees | Blacks | Blacks 


and general hospitals 


control 


develop- 
ment 


Total employees ...... 


Total. Blackss,. ...-).--. 609 9) 
Officials and managers. . 0 0 
Professional and technical : 0 1 
Office and clerical ..... 9 
Craftsmen and operatives 1 
LabOLrerss mer. crosotete «+ : 41 


Service workers .......- 


1 Excluding public safety (see table 19). 


Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
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TABLE 19. BLACK EMPLOYEES IN PUBLIC SAFETY OCCUPATIONS IN THE CITY OF HOUSTON, 1967 


Agency and type of occupation All employees Black employees 


City Police Department 


Total -employeesaran 2 nodhtete hace wos foe) see ee ede serie 81 
Civilian employees ak. eames ope eae sete es aes 33 
Officials, managers, professional, and technical 0 
Office-clerncalvandothersia. . wats eee 2 ene othe cose 33 
Ranked personneleseee eet es =e ome rene oes erate. + rts 48 
PAdininistrativemerennaeete tote ete me ion eal emtomcol ci otic? aes 0 

SUD CLVISOL Veet eT renec os thet ets nts seeee. Me Reta tere ne = lomeae is cancers 0 
TVeEStIGaLAVere es retin etree etree eee eters he eueirwte ete atstte. op pes 13 
Uniformed patrolinenia.. 0c. cteir en ese sree ae avant = 35 
Cletical; technical, andothers 7. 2.2 es es ws es 0 

City Fire Department 
Toral-employees 1. ct.. gee srer ees oc ertcera ates ele wlel> aitst er aiehaile 48 
Civillammemployees: Pet ex. oo cee etecels. wiche tsber a cusw eres tere et 2 
Officials, managers, professional, and technical 0 
Offices clerical) and othersys. fiat. 2s Ye 2 
Uniformedstorcemicn serrate hetense mere ial) cient oaew none) state 46 
INCHMIMATPUINS 6b gon b ooo OOOO HOGS Dp 000d OO GOO 0 
SUDETVISOTYM Wersr eee ss sete. 0 <Oally enetg onal vice eis emetion Guess 4 
Operational ca menses oot <uceciastte sere sutohend serene r Seles a 42 
City Correctional Institutions 

Total Employeessnh. eek eis sake. GR eg See ieee tere ape tes cheers 0 
Regular personnel Gs gen .e- wt ts © sla clle sogianeie sWelah> she hercere 0 
Officials, managers, professional, and technical 0 
Office; clerical -andvothers Bn 2e mo cite .o ee) - viet kates teens 0 
Ranked personnelice: . «. d=. ocee 6. cone ous = bons le. <iebems pals nie (0) 
Adiministrativeneencsc. mete tens cette npich me on omeNaar ets rans 0 
SUPERVISOFY 4UG22. Se Lae sct Wares mtb e te. sh sy siete jaa ts to cats 0 
Operational ieSG.. ia.! stereee Metapet enal aie ones ie teu ones 0 


Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
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Second to the City of Houston, table 17 shows that an amorphous 
category known as "special districts” was the largest public employer of 
blacks in the Houston SMSA. Two of these public districts--the Harris 
County Hospital District (with 889 black employees) and the Harris 
County Navigation District(with 292 black employees)--accounted for 94 
percent of the blacks in the category. There is no occupational break- 
down available for this category. The independent school districts were 
excluded from the survey by the Commission. 


Employment of blacks by the State of Texas, in county government, 
and in other municipalities is minimal. The occupational pattern of 
these blacks resembles the pattern of the aforementioned local governmental 
bodies: blacks are clustered in the blue-collar jobs in the service, 
operative, and laborer occupations. 


OTHER AREAS 


When the number of blacks accounted for by the EEOC survey of all 
private employers of over 100 employees is combined with the figures for 
government, the fact remains that about two-thirds of the blacks in 
the Houston labor market remained unaccounted for. The explanation rests 
with the conclusion drawn by the Research Department of the Concentrated 
Employment Program: 


In Houston, Negroes are overwhelmingly concentrated in personal 
service occupations such as maids, cooks, dishwashers, and yard men. 


Despite the fact that there had been some upgrading, the mass of 
Negroes have been untouched.58/ 


Support for the conclusion is given by a review of the occupations 
of the black populations in the "original CEP area" for the period July 
1968-June 1969 (see table 20). Of the 14,000 black women, an inordinately 
high number are employed as domestics in private households, as waitresses, 
and in the laundry and drycleaning sector. In total, these three groupings 
accounted for 51.1 percent of the total number of employed black women. 
Black men were overwhelmingly concentrated in blue-collar jobs--especially 
as operatives and as nonfarm laborers. The janitor category also contained 
an inordinately high number of black men. 


SUMMARY 


Reviewing the prevailing employment patterns for blacks in the 
Houston labor market, several conclusions can be drawn. In the largest 
employment sectors, the penetration rate for black men has been slight 
and for black women almost nonexistent. In those growth industries which 
blacks have entered in significant numbers, they remain clustered in blue- 
collar jobs.« White-collar jobs for blacks are rare. Numerically, the 
vast preponderance of blacks are working in declining occupational sectors, 
in small businesses, or as domestics in private homes. 


5 From personal interview with members of the Research Department, 
Concentrated Employment Program, Houston, Tex. (June 27, 1968). 
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TABLE 20. EMPLOYED PERSONS BY OCCUPATION, ETHNIC GROUP, AND SEX IN THE ORIGINAL CEP 
AREA OF THE HOUSTON SMSA, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 
[Percent distribution } 


Occupation 


Mexican 
American 


Anglo | Total | Black 


Totals Number.) eee erie ss caren 
Percent@yer eros Se eae 


White-collar workers! .ca.)1rere «er > hele 
Professional and technical...... 
NEWNESS o oa mes emnoo ns od0 one 
GlericaliworketSeca- ere eine 
Sales:;workers ..m ce eee st sus 


Biue-collamiworkersaeerc papa cea 
Craftsmen and foremen ....... 
Carpenters and construction. . 
Mechanics and repairmen.... 


OPerativesaranwe tarts er koner neko eue 
Drivers and deliverymen..... 
Laundry and dry cleaning ... 
(A Wrother. gears Waicks cet ae 

INontarmiela bOnerSmaienenier ier aeeaee 


Service WOLkerseciice ie sienonces lene sy one 
Private household............- 
Other service workers ........ 

Charwomen, janitors, and 
DOTLEIS Mee noe ts ote he has 
Waiters, cooks, and bartenders 
Kitchen helpers... a-heek 
Protective qcmencmteraee miei: 
AlINoth erway. acute ations eas oe 


Harmworkers oi. eae oa cia ete ee 


Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


Source: Urban Employment Survey, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Hence, if public policy seeks to alter these patterns, it must concern 
itself with upgrading the skills of those black men employed in growth 
industries and opening the doors of these industries to black women by 
challenging the obvious patterns of discrimination. With most blacks 
currently employed in smaller enterprises, public attention should be given 
to providing opportunities for upgrading or exit from this sector. The 
degree to which current policy and programs are responding to these needs 
is the subject of the next chapter. 
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IV. EFFORTS TO ALTER THE PREVAILING BLACK EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


During the 1960's, a new public policy era was embarked upon. Known as 
an active manpower policy, it consists of the conscientious effort of Govern- 
ment to develop the employment potential of the Nation's human resources. 
Initially, manpower programs were developed in response to fears of massive 
occupational obsolescence of semiskilled workers in an increasingly tech- 
nological society. By the mid-sixties, the target group had changed. De- 
clining aggregate unemployment rates and rising public concern for the 
poverty stricken refocused manpower policy toward the needs of the economically 
disadvantaged. As blacks represent a disproportionately high number of this 
group, they have been a focal point of these undertakings throughout the 
Nation. In Houston, manpower programs represent the only significant effort 
to alter prevailing racial employment patterns. As such, the individual 
endeavors deserve brief commentary. 


THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Launched in Houston in September 1967, the Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP) is a coordinating mechanism for the training programs of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Under this arrangement, many diverse manpower 
programs are packaged into a single contract which offers a wide array of 
services. The chief advantage of CEP is that it allows these separate 
undertakings--which were designed to meet specific categories of need--to be 
marshaled and directed upon target populations within a city. CEP seeks to 
provide coordination of program effort. Originally, the local Community 
Action Agency of the antipoverty program in Houston, the privately incor- 
porated Harris County Commnity Action Agency (HCCAA), was the CEP sponsor. 
But after 2-1/2 years of internal bickering (between CEP and HCCAA officials ) 
and community criticism of HCCAA, the CEP contract was transferred on 
February 7, 1970, by the Department of Labor to the sponsorship of the 
Harris County Commissioners Court. 59/ 


During its first year, the CEP's operations were confined to 2e census 
tracts in the central core of the city: 


Generally speaking, the area is densely populated with 
numerous renter-occupied and multiple-family dwellings of which 
35 percent to 50 percent are in disrepair. The area is further 


59/ For a discussion of some of the difficulties between various 
factions in the city over the operation of HCCAA and CEP, see Steven 


Markowitz, "Training and Job Creation: A Case Study,” Proceedings of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Spring 1968, pp. TBBLO. (The 
case study was of the Houston CEP. Subsequent interviews conducted during 

the present study confirm the original findings of Mr. Markowitz. 
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characterized by a high percentage of female-headed households 5 
a low median level of educational attainment; a high concentra- 
tion of persons in low-wage scale occupations; and a high rate 
of unemployment and/or underemployment. 60/ 


In late 1968, seven additional tracts in the Sunnyside area were added to 
the original CEP jurisdiction. 


The CEP headquarters is centrally located within the target area in a 
renovated building closely resembling those of the deteriorative neighbor-= 
hood that surrounds it. Its staff (as of mid-1968) was 53.4-percent black, 
19.4-percent Mexican-American, and 27.2-percent Anglo. 


The CEP has centered primarily on the needs of impoverished blacks. 
As various components of the program are constantly being recycled, it is 
difficult to cite percise statistics on the degree of black participation. 
Staff observations and available data suggest that blacks constitute about 
82 percent of all participants. 61/ 


A breakdown of the various programs included within the CEP umbrella 
is presented in table 21 along with the cumulative levels of participation. 
CEP officials report that about 22 percent of the male participants dropped 
out before completion of the classes they were enrolled in; for females, 
the dropout rate was about 11 percent. Thus, the dropout rate for men was 
twice that for women. 


The most striking characteristic of the enrollees in the program is 
the disproportionate number of female participants. Although there is a 
problem of possible double counting, CEP reported that about 80 percent of 
its participants in its first 16 months were women. CEP officials readily 
admit that male participants "have been comparatively rare in the CEP since 
1967."62/ There are a number of reasons for this imbalance. First, of 
course, the overall labor market has been very tight, and the thrust of 
the job-training programs has been toward entry-level jobs which pay about 
the Federal minimum wage. Such opportunities are scarce for women. One 
Texas Employment Commission official synthesized the situation as follows: 


For men, we (i.e., TEC) can always place them in a job 
paying $1.60 an hour. We have a standing backlog of job orders 
for any man who walks in here looking for a job. For women, 
however, they'd be tickled to death to find a $1.60 per hour 
job. ‘They are trying to escape the $36 a week job that 
requires 48 hours of work as a bus girl or maid that are 
usually the only jobs available to them. 


a) Houston Concentrated Employment Program, "The Target Area.” 
te Data provided through personal interviews with staff members of 


the Houston Concentrated Employment Program. 
62/ CEP Staff Reporter, Jan. 23, 1969, p. 1. 
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TABLE 21. PROGRAMS AND CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATION LEVELS BY SEX IN THE OFFERING OF THE 
HOUSTON CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS, SEPTEMBER 5, 1967-DECEMBER 19, 1968 


Adult Basic Education (full-time). ......-.-- cece erect ee eees 485 
Adult Basic Education (part-time) 363 
MIXTA=institubiOMal-cn s a.c0 acne 5 6 se 6 oe wie treks es oie ig wie. nye) 845 
MDTA—omtheob ow. cc cee sce ete score enn ne scenes 128 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. ........ see eeecee cere rete ceee 436 
New. Careers sere ete care crete tetenttte c otate! clistotons ol © Monon slrewers 209 
Special Impact Fes fo seetes «> otenete wevane overtones oieaney eters ananal¢ 586 
Direct job placement’. .......0. 000 c cece serene e eee teens 527 
CiflenitatiO thie: eee Sn Me cd Fede Tc ANS cE 1,456 


1 Means that no training was provided by CEP; these people were placed directly into jobs through the auspices 
of CEP and the TEC. 

2 A category that served as an introduction to some people who were not immediately assigned to other pro- 
grams. It represents a form of double counting in that eventually these individuals were assigned to one of the other 
categories for placement or training. For this reason, it is not possible to sum these columns. 


Source: Houston Concentrated Employment Program. 
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Women's occupations tend to cluster at skill poles-- 
either at highly skilled (as stenographers or secretaries or 
nurses ). or low skilled (bus girl, bar girl, domestic, or other 
personal service). We have a saying around the office here 
that when a girl comes in looking for a job, we say "what '11 
it be, baby, steno or bar girl?" 63/ 


The deputy director of the CEP concurred with this general appraisal: 


Females want to be productive workers, but we have 
trouble placing them. We can place all the males even without 
training if we want, given the tight labor market. ‘There is 
a need to take a close look at the male jobs--many could be 
done by the females. 64/ 


Accordingly, it is no surprise that women enroll in the training programs 

where they receive a training allowance that approximates or exceeds what 

they can receive in the open market. For men, the training allowances are 
not an attractive alternative. 


A second factor that restricts the participation rate of men is the 
restrictive nature of the federally determined guidelines for eligibility. 
As indicated above, most black men can find jobs that pay $1.60 to $1.80 an 
hour. Such wage rates provide an income level in the range of $3,200 to 
$3,600 per year. Although this income level is acknowledged to be inade- 
quate to support a family, it can serve to make one ineligible for partici- 
pation in local manpower endeavors. Most programs require that the par- 
ticipant be "economically disadvantaged" as defined by nationally set income 
criteria. In the case of Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA ) 
programs, 80 percent of all participants must be "disadvantaged." The net 
effect is that opportunities for men to be upgraded are unavailable. Since 
most men can obtain entry-level jobs without training, there is no need to 
spin wheels in a training class. The 1970 report of the Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) for Houston pinpointed the problem: 


The existing poverty "income criteria” are unrealistic 
and result in precluding large numbers of the disadvantaged from 
upgrading their status. ‘Jorking only part time, most males can 
achieve the required income level defined as the "poverty line.” 
As a result, however, these same individuals do not rise above 
the unskilled or semiskilled status because they cannot partici- 
pate in vocational training which insists on training only those 
individuals who fall below this arbitrary poverty level which 
has not kept pace with our highly inflationary economy. 65/ 


63/ From personal interview with an official of the Texas Employment 
Commission's Houston Opportunity Center (June 19, 1968). 
From personal interview with an official of Houston's Concentrated 
Employment Program (June 21, 1968). 
65/ "Gulf Coast Comprehensive Manpower Plan," p. 12. 
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The Houston CAMPS report recommended that the poverty standard be raised and 
that poverty restriction be removed as an eligibility criterion for the 
training of underemployed people. 66/ The need to implement these changes 
was reinforced by testimony in June 1970, before the U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in Houston. A number of witnesses bitterly assailed 
the operation of the manpower programs in Houston for not meeting the needs 
of minority group men. The regional director of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission, Homer Jackson, replied to these charges that his hands were tied-- 
the fault, he charged, was the federally imposed guidelines. He testified: 


We find a number of males, heads of households, minority 
group members who are living below an acceptable standard, yet 
are not provided the benefits of the many Federal programs due 
to an arbitrary base line called the "poverty-income criterion.” 
In other words, a family consisting of man, wife, and two 
children must not make above $3,600 per year to qualify for 
Federal program application. In fact, members of families, 
young people 18 and 19 years old, are included; if they are 
unemployed, we cannot give them training if their family 
income is above this average, and that is something that I 
am diametrically opposed to. This, in effect, ties our hands 
in the matter of to what degree we provide treatment to the 
ills of the disadvantaged. 67/ 


A third explanation for the low male participation in the program is 
the format of the training itself. The classes are taught during the day, 
sO many men would have to forego opportunities for employment to take 
training. Again, a CEP official indicated the nature of the predicament 
with these words: 


Negro men are more underemployed than they are unemployed. 
Besides, these men know these training programs have been a 
failure, so they are reluctant to come to our programs. As 
things now stand, all of our classes are taught during the day 
so males are reluctant to give up the jobs they have to come to 
our classes. We are proposing that the classes be taught at 
night so that these males can keep their jobs during the day 
and then come here at night to be trained for a better job and 
also receive a training allowance. 


Also, males are fearful about quitting jobs and coming 
back to school, which is what the training really is. They 
are nervous about it since they have had bad memories of 


school. 68/ 


& Ibid. 

67/ U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, They Have the Power 

--We Have the People: The Status of Equal ity in Houston, 

Texas, 1970 (Washington Government Printing Office, 1970 
From personal interview with an official of Houston's Concentrated 

Employment Program (June 21, 1968). 
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As of mid-1969, only one night class had been introduced--in adult basic 
education. 


A fourth deterrent to male participation is the type of jobs for which 
training is provided. Most of the training is for entry-level jobs for 
which the pay will be little different from that earned by an untrained man. 
The local representative of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) summed up the situation with this observation: 


Many of the Federal training programs are not training 
people for the occupations that really need skill training. 
In too many instances, they are providing training for jobs 
that any youngster with any initiative can pick up 69/ 


Specifically, the spokesman mentioned training to become guards, grounds- 
keepers, and custodians. 


It is not possible for a review such as this to evaluate the total per- 
formance of the CEP undertaking in Houston. Its dependence upon the Houston 
Independent School District to teach its vocational classes; the Texas 
Employment Commission to do its recruitment, counseling, testing, and job 
placement; the Vocational Guidance Service to administer the New Careers 
program; and the Cresant Foundation to run the MDTA on-the-job training 
component and the Neighborhood Youth Corps (in-school) program makes it 
difficult to generalize about either its failures or its successes. Despite 
its vulnerability to criticism, it represents the main flank of the effort 
in Houston to reach a quantitatively significant number of disadvantaged 
blacks. How well in a qualitative sense these individuals are being served 
remains an open question for a long-term study. 


The CEP experience with the placemnt of its participants, however, is 
particularly revealing. Job development with private industry has been very 
difficult. The frustrations of the program effort are reflected in these 
comments by a CEP official: 


In this city there is a real need for a community relations 
program for industry--not just for the police. Businessmen just 
don't know how to deal with minority people. Industry is still 
asking for the "super Negro." There is no thrust for meeting 
the hiring needs of the disadvantaged. There is no problem in 
this city in hiring the Negro college graduate. 


This time of year we get all kinds of requests from 
businesses since compliance reviews are in process. The 
witch hunt is on! So we (CEP officials ) get invitations 
from businessmen to come to lunch, and we get letters on 


From personal interview with a local official of the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, Houston, Texas (June 24, 1968). 
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official stationery--which later can be shown to the 
compliance people as evidence of intent--but once this 
period has passed, we contact them, and they deny they 
ever heard of us. 


We are not begging private industry to take guys who 
are no good. We have given them some training--all private 
business has to do is put some polish on the apple. Most 
of the businessmen approach us with the pseudo-Christian 
attitude that they are doing us a favor. 70/ 


The placement problems are no doubt compounded by the dominance of female 
enrollees and the related problem of finding jobs that will pay at least 
as much as they earn while in training. The burden upon CEP of accommoda- 
ting disadvantaged women has been exacerbated by the placement preferences 
of the Job Opportunities in the Business Sectors (JOBS) Program. As will 
be discussed later, 74 percent of the participants in the JOBS Program in 
Houston in its first year were men. Hence, CEP has been left with the far 
more difficult task. As an experienced CEP spokesman said of the JOBS 
effort, "Anyone can place males in entry jobs in Houston.” 


CEP officials feel that one of the key attributes of the program is 
that the CEP operations can more easily relate to the needs of the mass 
number of blacks for whom job training and placement are desirable. Such 
is the case because of its proximity to the black population concentrations 
and its predominantly minority group staff. Moreover, realizing the usual 
fears and suspicions frequently held by poor people concerning Government 
ventures, the CEP officials claim that they make a special effort to 
accommodate and to assist the people that seek their services. Emphasis is 
placed on the individual and his personal needs. In the words of one staff 
member 


We give immediate attention to our clients here. It's 
not like at TEC where they are treated in a "factory system” 
fashion. Down there they often have to sit around and wait 
for hours, and they are only known by their DOT (Dictionar 
of Occupational Titles ) number instead of their name. 71/ 


The long-term significance of the CEP undertaking--as well as all 
other public and private training ventures--rests not merely with placing 
people in jobs but with keeping’them on the job. With special reference 
to men, CEP officials report that retention difficulties do not rest so 
much with training preparation as with the working environment in large 
corporate enterprises. Specifically, they report: 


The really critical thing is not so much getting these 
men jobs as it is keeping them employed. Most of the guys 
from the ghettos that we meet have only worked for small 


70/ From personal interview with an official of Houston's Concen- 
trated Employment Program (June 21, 1968). 
qi/ Ibid. 
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enterprises--typically where one guy runs the whole show. 
The ghetto guy has no experience working with the large 
impersonal corporation and there is no real way that we 
can prepare him for this. 72/ 


Although it is hard to assess its significance, this consideration suggests 
that there may be another function that the National Alliance of Businessmen 
could perform. Namely, it could offer technical advice and periodic classes 
to explain exactly "how it is" to work for a large enterprise. Such a 
program of work knowledge could serve as a useful adjunct to the present NAB 
concentration upon work habits and skill attainment. 


THE HOUSTON OPPORTUNITY CENTER 


The Houston Opportunity Center (HOC), operated by the Texas Employment 
Commission, is designed to provide job assistance to people who do not live 
in the CEP areas or those living in CEP areas who do not qualify as being 
"disadvantaged." The visual contrasts between HOC and CEP are glaring. HOC 
is located in a renovated building, as is the CEP center, but in physical 
features there is no comparison. HOC is brightly painted, well-lighted, and 
well-appointed in its office facilities. HOC, although centrally located, is 
not in a poverty neighborhood. The most striking contrast is the notable 
fewness of black staff members; HOC had only one black staff member in June 
1968 among its approximately 75 employees. He was assistant director of the 
Apprenticeship Information Center. 


Through its auspices, HOC refers individuals to the total array of 
Federal manpower training programs available in the city. Unlike the CEP, 
however, HOC does not itself offer training courses. Rather, it provides 
recruiting, counseling, testing, job development, and referral services and 
maintains certain special functions not available elsewhere in the city--as 
with regard to Job Corps referrals and apprenticeship information. As HOC 
merely refers applicants to training, it does not have statistics on the 
racial composition of persons actually enrolled in MDTA classes outside the 
CEP area. From a random sample of individual MDTA projects, it appears 
that blacks were well-represented in the individual classes. EY, 


One of the major citywide functions performed by HOC has been the 
assistance given to an annual Job Fair. HOC--as part of TEC's Summer Place- 
ment Program--has recruited disadvantaged youngsters for jobs developed by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and the Houston Chamber of Commerce. In 
1968, the Job Fair drew about 8,000 disadvantaged individuals, of whom 75 
percent were black. At least 739 of those attending were verified as 
having been placed in summer jobs by June 1968, which undoubtedly under- 
states the number actually placed. One TEC official commented that: "A lot 
of the jobs that the companies provided to disadvantaged kids this summer 


Weyalbide 

iB) For example, in one class for TV repairmen, there were 24 grad- 
uates of whom nine were black; in an auto mechanics class of 20, there were 
13 black graduates; all 17 in a class of health aides were black; and in 
a welding class of 20, eight were black. 
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would have normally gone to middle class kids so that in a real sense, they 
did not create 'new' jobs just for them." In total, the Job Fair and the 
Summer Placement Program (as of mid-June 1968) had contact with 11,517 people, 
4,019 of whom were black women and 1,717 of whom were black men. Although 
precise placement figures are unavailable, interviews with TEC spokesmen 
unanimously agreed that it was far easier to place men than women. 


THE NSC TRAINING CENTER 


Opening its training center in 1967, the Northern Systems Company 
(NSC) inaugurated the initial experiment in Houston whereby private industry 
assumed responsibility for training the hard-core disadvantaged. The pro- 
gram was called Action in Development of Employment Skills (ADES). NSC is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the Northern Natural Gas Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska, established to conduct training activities under Federal grants. 
According to a staff official, "NSC is trying to prove that such under- 
takings can be financially profitable as well as socially beneficial." 74/ 


The company has similar undertakings in Los Angeles and Detroit. NSC 
was awarded the contract to provide such training in Houston by the U.S. 
Department of Labor under the terms of the Ten Cities Experimental Program 
(also known as the MA-1 program). 


The. enrollees were advanced through a series of stages of prevocational 
instruction. The center, located in the heart of the central ghetto area, 
was purposely designed to resemble a job setting as opposed to a school 
environment. The enrollee was continually reminded that he was "going to 
work" when he came to the center. The program emphasized teaching the 
enrollees how to learn. Hence, stress was placed on (1) social skills on 
the job and (2) an introduction to the world of work itself. The former 
concerned getting along with fellow workers}; understanding job discipline; 
advising on such matters as calling in if you were going to be absent; and 
the importance of being punctual. As one official observed, "Frequently 
these people are not even aware that they are breaking an accepted norm; it 
is not that they are willingly going against society but rather that they 
do not know what society expects from them.” 75/ Following completion of 
training at the center, the enrollees were placed in either jobs or regular 
on-the-job training (OJT) positions in private industry. The jobs were all 
to pay at least $1.60 per hour. The other companies became OJT subcon- 
tractors to NSC and were reimbursed at the rate of $25 per trainee per week 
for up to 16 weeks to cover their extra training expenses. Afterward, the 
subcontractors were expected to retain the individuals as permanent employees. 
If OJT was not needed, the individual was placed directly in a job. 


During the 16 months of operation, the NSC enrolled 579 people--434 of 
whom were blacks. All but 4h completed the 8-week course of study. The 


ff From personal interview with personnel official of the Northern 
Systems Company, Houston, Tex. (June 26, 1968). 
75/ bid. 
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age range was from 16 to 62 with a concentration between 22 and 34 and a 
median age of 30. Reports prepared by NSC staff disclosed that the wage 
levels of the participants were raised on the average by 50 percent 
(from $1.19 to $1.79 per hour) as a result of being able to qualify for 
better jobs. 76/ 


Some of the experiences of the NSC training programs are useful as an 
indication of the dimensions of the effort to assist disadvantaged Hous- 
tonians through such undertakings. It was necessary to introduce a course 
in driver education once it was realized that many trainees lacked driver's 
licenses to qualify for some jobs and because "many of the jobs available 
in the Houston area were outside the city bus zones." 77/ Hence, the 
recurrent problem of inadequate public transportation again appears as 4 
barrier to employability. Another problem for NSC resulted from the sex 
composition of the training groups. Although NSC had expected a larger 
proportion of men and had planned its training program accordingly, 60 
percent of the enrollees were women selected by TEC after being certified 
as hard-core unemployed. Because of the company's obligation to place 
people in jobs that would pay at least the equivalent of the Federal 
minimum wage, training for jobs in hospitals, restaurants, and motels was 
precluded. 718/ Thus, the company concluded: 


It was found that the wage structure for women was 
consistently lower than equivalent structures for men. 
This drastically narrowed the employment opportunities for 
female placements at an hourly wage minimum of $1.60. 79/ 


As a result, NSC sought to persuade employers to alter some of their sex 
requirements for certain jobs in order to open new employment areas for 
women. The résponse was mixed. The company was able to place women in 

some traditionally "men's jobs"--such as parking lot attendants and meter 
readers for the light and power company. The placement of men, on the other 
hand, was by no means as complex. 


_ NSC reported difficulties in securing OJT positions with numerous 
employers who objected to contracting with the Federal Government. Some 
employers refused to participate because it was understood that the 
trainees were likely to be blacks. 


Its initial contract expired on December 27, 1968. NSC applied for 
a second contract (under the MA-4 program), but its application was denied 
in early 1969. Subsequently, the company closed its Houston operations, 
and its teaching materials were requisitioned by the CEP center. 


76/ Final Report MA-1 Contract, NSC Training Center, Houston, 
Texas, p. 2h. 
iG) AMR Ge 1 
oy elbide,apselo- 
19/ Tbid., p. 21. 
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HOPE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


The primary self-help program in Houston is the Human-Organizational- 
Political and Economic (HOPE) Development Association directed by the 
Reverend Earl Allen. HOPE's basic mission is "to bring an end to poverty, 
injustice, and powerlessness in the black commnity." 80/ Founded in 
August 1967, it subsists on private contributions by local citizens and by 
grants from the Inter-Religious Foundation for Community Organization (IFCO) 
of New York City, Reverend Allen is first vice president of IFCO. HOPE 
receives no Federal funds. As of April 1969, it had a staff of 14 full-time 
employees and was operating on a budget of about $8,000 a month. 


HOPE was established "because existing institutions, programs, and 
projects have been ineffective in their efforts to do away with conditions 
of poverty and racial injustice." 81/ Although its leaders disclaim 
violence as a tactic, they do "advocate militancy" in their quest for 
changes. HOPE espouses adherence to a goal of black power, which it 
defines to mean that "black Americans must have political, economic, and 
educational power to control their own communities in order to meaningfully 
influence those decisions affecting their lives." 82/ 


HOPE had a membership of approximately 1,500 people in 1968. In most 
instances, the staff provides personal assistance to individuals seeking 
information about welfare benefits, legal services, housing conditions, 
and job placement. HOPE does little in the way of training itself (although 
it has conducted at least one class in computer programing and keypunch 
operations ). It has, however, on occasions served an outreach function for 
recruiting and referring prospective male trainees to the CEP program. But 
for the most part, HOPE seeks direct placement on jobs for the people who 
come to it for assistance. It claims to have placed over 500 people in 
employment in its first year of existence. 


The Reverend Allen's involvement in community affairs in Houston 
began when he became director of community development for the Harris 
County Community Action Agency. After 8 months he resigned following 
a bitter internal fight within the organization which culminated in the 
physical seizure of the HCCAA headquarters by a group of dissidents of 
which he was one. Speaking of his disappointment with the HCCAA, he is 
quoted as saying: 


I felt that the job did not afford me the opportunity 


to do the kind of thing I was interested in doing--mainly, 
making some sort of a contribution to eliminating the 


ay HOPE Development, Inc., Facts About HOPE, pel. 
ou Ibids, pv 2. 
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problems. I did not feel that the structure of the poverty 
program--because of all the political infighting, the bureau- 
cracy, the lack of certainty--could succeed. I just felt it 
was a hopeless situation. 83 


His basic criticism of the local community action program in particular and 


of the entire poverty program in general is that: 


The establishment isn't going to let that happen 
(let pressure be exerted), and certainly they are not 
going to tolerate it if it's financed by the Federal 
Government. Keep the lid on--that's the name of the 
game. 84/ 


In addition, Reverend Allen has been a strong critic of the CEP 
training programs in Houston. He asserts that: 


CEP refuses to use proven methods--as those of the 
Muslims. To rehabilitate people, it is necessary to provide 
pride to the individual. CEP doesn't have the expertise to 
do this. They don't teach self-sufficiency; they only teach 
job skills. It is necessary for success that the individual 
see himself as being worth something. 


‘The CEP principle is good, but still the programs are 
uncoordinated. You still have the same number of hands trying 
to stir the pot as you had before CEP. You still have all the 
red tape. 


CEP was not set up to handle all the people who need 
its services, but it didn't tell the people that. If you can't 
help them, you can't help them, so tell them that. The people 
understand this--they may not like it, but they understand it. 
Federal programs believe that they can lie to people, but they 
can't for long. It is wrong to prolong the agony of people. 85/ 


As for the role played by private industry in Houston, Reverend Allen 
commented : 


We are getting very little help from private business. 
They fail to recognize reality. Until we get away from the 


° A Post Profile of a Texan: Rev. Earl Allen," The Houston 
Post, Apr. 20, 1969, sec. 7, p. 1. 
84/ Ibid. 


From personal interview with the Reverend Earl Allen, director 


of HOPE Development Association, Houston, Tex. (June 26, 1968). 
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philosophy of the white man doing something for the black 
man, there is not going to be any progress. 86/ 


With regard to the Texas Employment Commission, he claims that "TEC has a 
terrible reputation among Negroes--yet all of these Federal programs have 
to operate through its auspices." 87/ 


Convinced that community organization is a prerequisite to effective 
community action, Reverend Allen is optimistic as to the future role of 
HOPE. Under his leadership, HOPE will continue to needle and prod the 
training and employment institutions of the city while seeking to unite 
blacks into a political base that can assure responsiveness to the needs 
of the poor. It is likely that most of the people with whom HOPE has 
contact are truly the hard-core unemployed and the most needy. For, as 
Reverend Allen says, "the people we deal with are not looking for dollars 
but rather for a reason for living.” 


THE CRESANT FOUNDATION 


In June 1966, the Cresant Foundation, a private nonprofit corporation 
of black business and professional men, was formed with the sole purpose of 
qualifying as a sponsoring agent for Federal manpower and poverty projects. 
It operates three ongoing programs. One of these is CEP's Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) in-school project, designed to encourage youngsters to 
stay in school by providing part-time jobs after school and during the 
summer. For the 1969 fiscal year, the NYC project had 170 slots for the 
school year and 432 summer positions. 


The Cresant Foundation also has a contract to provide on-the-job 
training (OJT) in local business establishments. The companies are rein- 
bursed at the standard rate of $25 per week for 36 weeks to cover the 
extra training expenses. The trainees are recruited from the CEP poverty 
tracts, but job placements may be anywhere in the city. A total of 250 
OJT slots were involved for the fiscal year 1969. The project director 
summarized his experiences with the OJT program as follows: 


We have had a good reception from small businessmen who 
need our financial assistance for training employees; but as Tox 
the larger ones, we haven't been able to dent them. They don't 
want our dollars, and especially they don't want to be bothered 
with the Federal Government. 88/ 


The third sponsored project, known by the acronym HAPPY (Houston- 


Austin Planned Program for Youth), is an outgrowth of an MDTA experimental 
and demonstration project and has been continued as a regular MDTA program. 


cS) Ibid. 
ay Toid. 
From personal interview with an official with Project HAPPY, 
Houston, Tex. (June 27, 1968). 
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Actually, it has little directly to do with Houston. It is an effort to 
develop OJT programs for disadvantaged young people from rural areas who 
live along the 170-mile route between the cities of Austin and Houston. 
HAPPY seeks to provide opportunities for these individuals in their own 
small towns. Its goal is to try to stem the hitherto unimpeded flow of 
such individuals into the Houston labor market. About 75 percent of the 
350 participants have been blacks; 20 percent are Mexican Americans; 5 
percent are Angloes. 


THE CHRISTIAN RESCUE MISSION 


In early 1961, the Reverend L.J. Woodward opened the Christian Rescue 
Mission in the heart of a ghetto district. Although its main function has 
been to provide food, sleeping facilities, and spiritual messages to the 
"down and almost out," it also has initiated a job placement program for 
many of the neediest people in Houston. The mission sponsors a "Free Job" 
Employment Service. As an indication of its order of magnitude, a report 
for September 1968 stated that 1,816 telephone calls were received from 
people seeking jobs. Of this number, 476 were interviewed by its small 
staff, and 55 people were placed in jobs. An additional 77 people were 
re-employed by former employers after the intervention of the staff of the 
mission. 8 In 1968, the mission reported that it placed a total of 2,000 
people. The mission makes no charge to the employee or the employer 
for its intermediary services. 


In addition to job development and job placement--mostly in casual- 
type jobs, the mission provides counseling services and a day-care program 
for working mothers, and it broadcasts regular job information announcements 
on the predominantly black radio stations of the city. In 1968, it assisted 
in the creation of a nonprofit corporation known as Better Health and Welfare 
under the directorship of the Reverend E.G. Fair to assist underprivileged 
and unfortunate children. The expenses of the program are partially under- 
written by funds from the Special Impact Program of the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


A 10-city study of black participation in apprenticeship programs in 
1966 found virtually no black apprentices in Houston. The report concluded 
that "all in all, there is little to be optimistic about concerning the 
current status and the potential prospects for black participation in 
apprenticeship programs in Houston.” gi/ Although there have been some 
changes in subsequent years, the topic has remained controversial. 


In April 1967, an Apprenticeship Information Center (AIC) was opened 
in the Houston Opportunity Center and staffed by officials of the Texas 


Persons Placed on Jobs Through Free Job Employment Service" 
(Sept. 30, 1968). 
From an (Open letter) dated Jan. 8, 1969 from W.L. Woodward to 
potential contributors. 
91/ Marshall and Briggs, op. cit., p. 181. 
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Employment Commission. The director of the AIC in 1968 was white, and his 
assistant was black. According to the director, blacks availing themselves 
of the service of the AIC were approximately 25 percent of all applicants. 
The AIC officials were instructed to inform the applicants of both the 
pluses and the minuses of apprenticeship. The regional director of the 

TEC stated: 


At the AIC, we explain not only the benefits but also 
the limitations. Moreover, we warn the applicants of the 
possible futility of seeking such positions, and we try to 
tell them about other opportunities. 92/ 


The major function of the AIC was to provide information to young men 
about opportunities in the apprentice trades and to administer the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) that was used as a preliminary screening device 
for all applicants. The actual selection for indenture into a program was 
done by the respective Joint Apprenticeship Committee (JAC) for each craft 
and not by the AIC. 


Traditionally, most apprentice programs in Houston accepted applications 
throughout the year. AS a result, the problem of meeting specific deadlines 
that exist in most cities has not been an issue. The only exception is the 
local union of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW), 
but even they take applications for 5 months of a year. The only trade that 
did not use the AIC for its preliminary testing was the pipefitters' local. 
It is estimated that there are about 500 new positions a year available in 
the federally registered apprenticeship programs in Houston. Virtually all 
of these registered programs are in the building trades (the only exception 
being some machinist programs ). In 1970, there were approximately 2,000 
registered apprentices in ongoing programs. All other apprentice programs 
(primarily in manufacturing, petrochemicals, and service trades) are not 
registered with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U.S. 
Department of Labor (the State of Texas does not approve programs itself 
as it does not have a State apprenticeship law). In 1970, there were about 
1,800 nonregistered apprentices in the city. 


The director of the AIC reported that counselors in the predominantly 
black high schools in Houston do not believe him when he tells them that 
"times have changed." For those blacks who do apply, the GATB often poses 
a personal barrier: 


At the AIC, I try to give the applicants some test 
orientation. I tell them that I won't bite them even though 
I am a whitey. Most of these Negro youngsters are as nervous 
about tests as a long-tail cat in a room full of rocking chairs. 93/ 


From personal interview with regional official of the Texas 
Employment Commission, Houston, Tex. (June 19, 1968). 
93/ From personal interview with an official of the Apprenticeship 
Information Center, Houston, Tex. (June 27, 1968). 
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He stated that no effort to advertise the location or the activities of the 
AIC in either of the black newspapers in Houston (the Houston Informer or 
Forward Times) was made. An employment service official explained that 
this is because "TEC is reluctant to advertise any of its programs." The 
fact that few black youth in Houston have any awareness of apprenticeship 
was confirmed by a 1968 study of the teenage labor market. The Study of 
mostly 18- to 19-year old youth reported that only 28 percent of the blacks 
(as opposed to 47 percent of the whites) had any knowledge of the existence 
of apprenticeship programs. 


In mid-1968, the AIC terminated its testing and referral activities. 95/ 
The entire responsibility for recruitment and placement of minority youth into 


apprenticeship programs was shifted to the new Apprenticeship Outreach Pro- 
gram (AOP). AOP was inaugurated in May 1968, under a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the Houston Building Trades Council. The program 
is an outgrowth of a February 1968 pledge by the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO to its Miami Convention to initiate its 

own efforts to increase the flow of minority group members into apprentice- 
ship training. In Houston, the AOP seeks to make direct cont with 
various black organizations to explain the nature of apprenticeship programs 
and the opportunities which exist for those who can qualify. Shortly after 
the endeavor was launched, the district vice president of the Texas AFL-CIO 
stated: "The Apprenticeship Outreach Program is off to a very good beginning; 
it is gaining acceptability, and l think it will prove that we (the union 


movement ) can solve this problem ourselves.’ 96/ 


The director of AOP is a white member of the carpenters’ union, and he 
is assisted by a black member of the ornamental ironworkers' union. The 
jurisdiction of the program embraces an immense geographical area of 22 
counties. The total indentures for "minority youth" (a term that includes 
blacks, Mexican-Americans, Orientals, and Indians) recruited during the 20- 
month period through January 1970 was 90 people. The distribution by trade, 
of course, is as important as the absolute number of placements. As in- 
dicated in table 22, 36 (or 40 percent) of the indentures were in the cement 
masons which has traditionally been accessible to blacks. The cement masons 
also had the highest cancellation rate which substantially nullifies its 
high placemnt figure. In the so-called mechanical trades (i.e., electricians, 
elevator constructors, ironworkers, operating engineers, pipe trades, and 
sheetmetal workers), there were 24 placements (or 27 percent of all place- 
ments), of which three were later canceled. In total, 38 percent of the 90 
original placements have subsequently cancelled. How many of those who 
remain are black is not reported. 


A 1970 evaluation of the operation of the AOP throughout the country 
reported the Houston program to be one of the least effective. It stated 
candidly: 


9 ‘Joseph E. Champagne and Robert L. Prater, Teenage Employment: A 
Study of Low Income Youth in Houston Texas (Houston: Center for Human 
Resources, University of Houston, 1909), perLies 

95/ Letter from the director of the Apprenticeship Information Center, 
Texas Employment Commission, Houston, Tex. (Mar. 26, 1969). 


96/ From personal interview with a regional official of Texas State 
AFL-CIO, Houston, Tex. (June 27, 1968 ). 
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TABLE 22. MINORITY YOUTH PLACEMENTS AND CANCELLATIONS OF THE HOUSTON APPRENTICESHIP 
OUTREACH PROGRAM, MAY 1968-JANUARY 1970 


Percent of all 
cancellations 


Percent of all 
placements 


Trade Placements Cancellations 
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Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


Source: “Report of Evaluation of the Apprenticeship Outreach Program,” Report to U.S. Department of Labor 
by the Boise Cascade Center for Community Development (March 1970), p. 70. 
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If the goal of the Houston program is taken to be that of 
having a program to point to which achieves relatively small 
numbers of placements in trades where placements are easy to 
achieve and provides a token few blacks for the other unions, 
then the program has achieved its objectives. 


But if the goal is to establish a meaningful foothold for 
blacks in all unions, the program does not come close to success. 
And if the goal is to provide a significant number of well paying 
jobs for blacks in the construction industry, the program is 


insignificant. 97/ 


The evaluation report also concluded that "the program operates in an 
atmosphere of general resistance on the part of most unions (there are 
exceptions, such as the cement masons) to black entrance into the skilled 
building trades. 98/ 


The sponsorship of the Houston AOP by the Houston-Gulf Coast Building 
and Construction Trades Council should be terminated forthwith. It has 
failed by every measure to accomplish the objectives set forth by both the 
U.S. Department of Labor and by the AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades 
Department. Sponsorship should be shifted to a community group, and immedi- 
ate investigation by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance should be 
launched. 


Table 23 indicates how few blacks there are in the six mechanical 
trades. Although the data are for 1967, the AOP figures indicate that only 
a net addition of 23 "minority youth” has been made to the membership 
figures of these six crafts through January 1970. Despite the continuing 
construction boom, it is highly unlikely that blacks comprise as much as 
one-half of 1 percent of the combined memberships of the six mechanical 
trades. Virtually all black union members in the construction trades are 
clustered in the traditionally accessible trades--as laborers and cement 
masons. Table 23 shows that 82 percent of all black union members were 
laborers. The need for the AOP to be expanded into recruitment of black 
journeymen is urgent. It is widely acknowledged that there are many blacks 
in the nonunion sector as well as union laborers who could be upgraded to 
positions in the mechanical trades. 99/ 


Persons interviewed frequently noted that training facilities in 
Houston were grossly inadequate for the "related instruction" phase of 
apprenticeship. As a result, the electricians, plumbers, and pipefitters 
have opened their own training facilities. Most of the other trades rely 
upon public school facilities. The defeat in the summer of 1968 of a bond 
issue that would have created a vocationally oriented community college in 
the city left the need in abeyance. 


97/ A Report of an Evaluation of the Apprenticeship Outreach Program, 
Report to the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor by the 


Boise Cascade Center for Community Development (March 1970); Denome 
(Emphasis is supplied. ) 
jbenhelan Gees ake 


99/ They Have the Power, chapter 3. 
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TABLE 23. TOTAL AND MINORITY MEMBERSHIP IN BUILDING TRADES UNIONS IN THE HOUSTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA, 1967 


Mexican American 


Total 
membership 
(number) 


‘Ndi 4 
Building trade unions Percent of 


total 


Percent of 
total 


Number 


Mechanical trades........--+++eeee> 
TcabOrerseeee otc aol eie eiens rege iene 
General construction trades (excluding 

carpenters) ......2-eeeseeereees 
CATDENTETS 7.0. © ale oo os ores eee 


Source: 1967 Local Union Report EEO-3, Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
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THE JOBS PROGRAM 


In early 1968, it was announced that Houston was to be one of the 50 
cities in the original Job Opportunities in the Business Sector ( JOBS ) 
Program. The local committee of the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) 
set a target quota for fiscal year 1969 of 1,800 jobs. for hard-core unem- 
ployed adults and, in addition, 4,100 summer jobs for disadvantaged young- 
sters. ALL firms with over 100 employees were contacted. Eligible people 
could be drawn from any sector of the city--regardless of whether or not 
they lived in the CEP tracts. 


As of February 28, 1969, 359 companies hired 4,835 individuals under 
the NAB contract in Houston, As of that date, however, only 2,665 were 
actually employed. This is a retention rate of 55 percent. Based upon the 
characteristics of a 25-percent sample of the participants, it is reported 
that 5 percent were Anglos, 70 percent were blacks, 14 percent were Mexican 
Americans, and 11 percent were classified as "other." Men accounted for 74 
percent of the participants; women, 26 percent. 100/ 


The job development potential of the JOBS Program is immense. As one 
CEP official commented: "The really good thing about the NAB's undertaking 
is that you have businessmen calling fellow businessmen which is good for 
placement; these guys know each other well, and it is easier for them to 
get results." ‘The goal for 1970 has been set for the placement of 3,600 
hard-core unemployed. 


The trainees in the JOBS Program are recruited by the Texas Employment 
Commission, the Concentrated Employment Program, and by the companies 
themselves. Officials of the program, however, report that they are 
experiencing increasing aifficulty in recruiting men who can qualify as 
peing "disadvantaged" under the Federal guidelines. As one NAB official 
stated it: 


The poverty guidelines in Houston are far too low. 
A male can easily find work that will price him out of the 
poverty-income level and therefore disqualify him from 
participation in our program. The poverty criteria should 
be raised. 101/ 


Although data are scarce, the Houston retention rate of only 55 per- 
cent is far below the national rate of about 73 percent for the same 
period. Moreover, the percentage of companies that have signed direct 
contracts with the Federal Government to defray the extra costs involved 
in hiring, training, and retaining the participants has hovered around 18 
percent in Houston as compared with the national figure of about 33 percent. 
The larger companies in Houston have generally not asked for Federal reim- 
bursement. Consequently, many of these companies may be less tolerant of 
poor work habits than they would be if their costs were being covered. 


100/ From a letter of Apr. 10, 1969, from Frank C. Caddy, general 
manager, National Alliance of Businessmen, Houston, Tex. 
101/ From personal interview with a NAB official in Houston (Apr. 4, 


1969). 
8h 


This, it would seem, is one explanation for the low retention rate. There 
also is concern that a disproportionate number of the NAB jobs in Houston 
(as contrasted with national NAB experience) are of the menial and’ dead end 
variety. 102/ If this is so, it would help to explain the high turnover 
figure. In fairness, however, it should be recalled that the Houston 
labor market--especially for men--is very tight. Hence, it is likely that 
the people recruited by the Houston NAB are more truly "hard core" than 
those in some other cities. It is equally true, however, that many of 

these workers would have been hired in a tight labor market even without 
the JOBS Program. 


A survey regarding the experience and attitudes of businessmen in 
general toward teenage (mostly in the 18- and 19-year-old age group) par- 
ticipants in manpower programs was completed in 1969. The survey covered 
96 large enterprises (of which 63 were manufacturers ) in Houston employing 
a total of 45,732 employees in plants ranging in size from 130 to 6,000 
workers. 103/ Only 17 firms (or 18 percent) reported that they had ever 
hired teenagers who had been involved in any federally financed training 
program. These firms were asked to indicate their degree of satisfaction 
with these trainees. The ratings were as follows: excellent, 0; good, 

7; fair, 9; poor, 0; and one company said that "all categories were 


applicable.” 104/ 
MODEL CITIES” 


As indicated in chapter I, Houston has experienced difficulty in 
qualifying for Federal assistance in almost all areas of housing and urban 
renewal. Houston is the only one of the Nation's 20 most populous cities 
without a zoning law. As a result, the few public projects in low-income 
areas come from local tax revenues. One housing expert quipped in 1969 
that "there is a standing joke that Houston money is rebuilding 
Atlanta." 105/ Atlanta, with a smaller population than Houston, had 
received over $500 million in urban aid during 1962-1969, while Houston 
received less than $20 million. 


Although the absence of a zoning law and, until December 1969, a 
housing code has not automatically disqualified Houston from the Model 
Cities Program, it has severely limited the funds and the number of urban 


1027 See Steven Markowitz, "Business Involvement in the Problems of 
the Hard Core Unemployed--A Case Study." This case study is of the NAB 
program in Houston and it represents the author's findings as a part of 
his MA thesis at the George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 

103/ Champagne and Prater, op. CIES Ep eatin 10% 

104/ Ibid., p- 166. 

105/ “Slum Housing Issue," The Houston Chronicle, Mar. 9, 1969, p. 1 
and 14. The comment is attributed to Mr. James King, the director of the 
New Orleans Model Cities Program. 
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programs in which the city could participate. 106/ arly in January 1969, 
Houston received $268,500 from the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to finance the development of a comprehensive plan for the 
redevelopment of a downtown slum area (mostly in the original CEP area). 

An executive of the Humble Oil and Refining Company was "loaned" for 1 year 
to the city to head the Houston Model City Department. Although he favored 
the adoption of the housing code, he was less concerned about the need for 
zoning: 


The way I see the Model Cities Program, if we are 
trying to be a program of local initiative--then we have to 
be responsive to the local situation. We have to recognize 
that Houston is an unzoned city, and it will be an unzoned 
city for a long, long time--maybe forever. 107/ 


Thus, to date, the Model Cities Program has had no meaning for Hous- 
ton's disadvantaged community. The loss is not only to be measured in the 
absence of better housing, it also represents a forfeiture of high-paying 
job opportunities for blacks. The program required that the indigenous 
population be employed in these rebuilding projects. In many cities, this 
requirement (as well as the entire panoply of other Federal programs ) has 
been used to gain leverage for getting minority youth into apprenticeship 
programs. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Not until the late 1960's was there any effort in Houston to provide 
vocational education for blacks in occupations other than "traditionally 
Negro" occupations. A 1961 study of the topic by the Southern Regional 
Council disclosed: 


Discriminatory conditions which materially affect 
occupational opportunity begin early for Houston Negroes. 
They are barred from the city's only full-time vocational 
high school, and vocational courses offered in their own 
schools are limited to skills which the school system defines 
as most appropriate for them as adults. 108/ 


10 Some of the Federal programs that were precluded by the absence 
of an enforceable housing code were: (1) Subsidies in which a tenant's rent 
can be applied toward the purchase of a home; (2) subsidies of interest on 
loans for low-income individuals to repair or to purchase a home; (3) cash 
grants of up to $3,000 for home repairs for people judged to be "hardship" 
cases; (4) concentrated code enforcement whereby. the Federal Government will 
pay two-thirds of the cost of enforcing housing codes and improving streets, 
sewers, and beautification projects in target neighborhoods; and (5) new 
public housing which provides units at rents based on the family's income 
level. 

107/ "George McGonigle, Mentor of Model City Department," The 
Houston Post, May 11, 1969, p. 6. ae 


108/ Southern Regional Council, The Negro and Employment ortunities 
in the South: Houston (Atlanta: Southern Regional Council, 1961), Dp. 6. 
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More specifically, the same report stated: 


The survey reveals an extremely pragmatic attitude on 
the part of school officials in regard to vocational training 
in the Houston Independent School District. The only vocational 
high school in the city--San Jacinto High, an all-white institu- 
tion--offers full, 3-year courses in air conditioning and 
refrigeration, automotive mechanics, drafting, machine shop 
photography, printing, radio, television, and welding. None 
of these courses is taught in the five Negro high schools. 109/ 


Since the aforementioned survey, the de jure segregation of the Hous- 
ton Independent School District's vocational education program has ended. 
San Jacinto High School has remained the major vocational school in the 
school system. By 1967, however, more than one-fourth of its 1,571 students were 
black as opposed to zero black enrollment in 1961. In fact, in terms of 
both absolute and relative numbers, it was in 1967 the most integrated 
school in the district. A comparison of the vocational courses offered 
between San Jacinto and three all-black high schools in the HISD is 
presented in table 24, Unfortunately, there is no racial breakdown avail- 
able for the San Jacinto classes. Although the course offerings at 
Wheatley, Worthing, and Yates contain a number of classes for "traditional 
Negro jobs" (i.e., dry cleaning, commercial cooking, dressmaking, or 
vocational agriculture), the picture is far different from that described 
in the 1961 study. It is difficult to explain why the classes in air 
conditioning and refrigeration and in welding were canceled at Worthing. 
Both occupations are in short supply in Houston. The HISD explanation was 
simply "lack of interest" by the students. 


Nonetheless, given the expanding technical needs of the Houston labor 
market, the level of operation and the array of course offerings seem 
inadequate. The need for broadening the course offerings for women seems 
apparent. The absence of a State-supported junior college program in the 
city makes the responsibility of the HISD in offering more vocational and 
technical courses mandatory. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS 


Aside from the preceding undertakings, a number of other employment 
programs at least deserve mention. The 16- county area surrounding 
Houston was allotted 1,436 slots in the Job Corps for fiscal year 1969. 
The TEC reports that it has had great difficulty meeting its quota of men 
put that it has had no problem finding sufficient numbers of women. 
Although racial figures are not available, officials acknowledge that "a 
great number” of the referrals have been blacks. In passing, the TEC did 
report that the strong family ties of many Mexican Americans have hampered 
their recruitment into the Job Corps and have contributed to a dispropor- 
tionate black participation rate. 


meVOO/MmIbid., Dp. 7- 
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TABLE 24. COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL COURSE OFFERINGS BETWEEN SAN JACINTO HIGH 
SCHOOL AND THREE ALL-BLACK HIGH SCHOOLS IN HOUSTON IN 1967 
Potential enrollment 


Courses offered 
San Jacinto Wheatley Worthing Yates 


A Wor: Maer ar: & Spend Gey.) A.SvaeMeee © Oneyo-e Ge ty on Suawe 978 
Automotive mechanics ........-eeeeeeeeeees 40 40 40 
Bookkeeping machines\.. sa... oe sole yee aoe a 0 0 90 
Commercial:atts ar dno etaeas 6 Mee ate ea rais mats 0 0 48 
Commetcialicooking tei: eae fo aeee as ak eee 40 0 40 
CONIPTOMETCE eee ee ee: ye de os net ee nous anaes 0 0) 90 
Cosmet ol Ogy mt woke corte ae. st a es, oye wens 0 0 50 
Dentaltassistant sean wenn Renee em a noncncnere: -comsmc sa 0 0 0 
Distributiveteducation ee min: fo ces 3 ee es 0 0 40 
Drafting o srcccc eis ee its tee coi eetae, ahs eee oleners 0 0 48 
Dressmaking4 {tas st eat ate x Pose wiv oe ae ere ws 0 0 40 
Dry cleaning <2. sc = etn te Bie ae ah oid ew te Re tno he fe 0 40 
Electronicidata processin geass. .sutesiticns +) aie. = (eller 0) 0 
Generalimetals 343 crash cis ee ote eae © re 4 64 
Machine:shopiew. cise oii onsmaneie ontwerewoucne cee ine tele 0 0 
Photography erie ile eetois fis ah Naeeuys a. s be oe 0 40 
Printin? 2 cachet kok oie Re eee Oo rect 0 36 
Printing. (letterpress )ie-aa) 00 ses puene « cpetene ose ike te ce 0 0 
Pemnting (Gfset) pest ereaiel cas cartons ie reL a: ohees rm ine oe 0 0 
Radiosand:televisionaereacke oe oie tctemsns) “a ichenoas tenon. 0 40 
Refrigeration and air conditioning ........ iupe tet ate 0 0) 
Secretarialotrainin Game cite + ite eee cee ements elect 0 UP? 
Vocationalapriculttrememcncteenmen meen cme nce ne Roce 0 60 
Vocationalihomemaking ra. cuciene tener nen = tetera 120 120 
Vocationalnursing easement enamel Perle Bie 40 0 
Vocational occupational cooperative training 0 40 
Vocational'officere ducationswereaicmcmsn tenon en elt <m-l iene 0 0 
Welding? ie see reac! toutes she eee siete het 0 0 


1 Classes canceled for “lack of interest.” 
Source: “Houston Independent School District, Secondary Schools, Vocational Education Offerings,” 1967 


(xerox material provided by officials of the HISD), pp. 3-5. (HISD officials claim that the total program for the 
entire system is running at about 80 percent capacity of potential enrollment.) 
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With respect to availing itself of the various Federal job-training 
programs for eligible welfare clients, Houston has little record. Texas 
did not participate in the Community Work and Training Program created under 
the 1962 amendments to the Social Security Act. A similar program--the Work 
Experience and Training (WET) program established by the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964--has been operative in the State but, according to TEC, not in 
Houston. Beginning in July 1969, the Work Incentive Program (WIN)--which 
replaced the WET program--authorized in a 1967 amendment to the Social 
Security Act became effective in Texas. WIN is designed to afford opportuni- 
ties for direct job placement, job training, and public employment to welfare 
recipients. Houston participates in WIN, but it is too early at this moment 
to comment upon its experience. 


The Houston Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) program is sponsored by a 
number of diverse groups. The Cresant Foundation, the Neighborhood Center 
Association, and the Harris County Department of Education sponsor the in- 
school programs, whereas the Vocational Guidance Service (a United Fund 
Agency in the city) and the Harris County Commissioners Court are the out- 
of-school NYC sponsors. The in-school programs for fiscal year 1969 
numbered 170, 214, and 211 slots, respectively, for each sponsoring agency; 
the two out-of-school programs totaled 431 and 150 slots, respectively. 


The scant statistics on enrollee characteristics indicate that women 
and minority group members dominate the Houston programs. In fact, one 
official of the Vocational Guidance Service (VGS) expressed concern that 
the "designed reduction" in the number of Anglos in NYC "may prove dangerous 
in the long run." 110/ The fear that needy Anglos may conclude that they 
are being excluded from an equal opportunity to participate in NYC and other 
Federal programs was expressed by several officials in the city. 


As is the case with the other manpower programs , the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) program in Houston has been dominated by female partici- 
pants. Cumulative enrollment figures through mid-1968 indicate that the 
ratio of women to men was about 3 to 1. In sharp contrast, the national 
NYC figures over the same timespan were 54-percent male to 46-percent 
female. 111/ The explanation for the female domination of NYC in Houston 
rests again with the peculiarities of a tight labor market with virtually 
no social legislation to protect the peripheral labor force. Thus, a report 
on the NYC program in Houston disclosed that: 


. . . some adolescent females had worked for as little 
as 60 cents and 70 cents an hour in ghetto cafes and laundries 
or as babysitters. Carhops, pusgirl, waitress, hospital worker-- 
all these jobs netted only from $35 to $40 a week for many 
girls. 112/ 


110/ From personal interview with an official of the Vocational 
Guidance Service, Houston, Tex. (June 20, 1968). 

111/ 1969 Manpower Report of the President (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 19 puDewettl'. 

112/ Edwin Harwood, "Youth Unemployment--A Tale of Two Ghettos, ” 
Te Public Interest, Fall 1969, pp. 82-83. 
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Thus, the allowance of $1.25 per hour provided by the NYC was more attractive 
than the exploitive wages available as alternatives in the private sector. 
The same report found that some female Nyc trainees who subsequently entered 
the private sector were forced to take lower pay and endure less desirable 
working conditions. On several occasions, women returned to the NYC program 
rather than work long hours at lower pay in the private economy of the city. 
In some instances, where the private sector wages were in fact higher than 
$1.25 per hour, the difference was so small and--in comparison--the tasks 

so much more rigorous that they, too, returned to NYC. Moreover, NYC 
officials were seen to be more tolerant of absenteeism than were private 
employers, and the NYC program offered a more congenial atmosphere than did 
the discipline of a low-wage factory environment. 


The VGS also sponsors Houston's New Careers program, which seeks to 
place disadvantaged people into subprofessional occupations with the hope 
that training and job exposure may facilitate their career advancement. 

In 1968, VGS had 25 contracts with different employers in the city, and it 
had openings for 250 enrollees. Most of the placements have been with the 
Veterans Hospital. Again, however, VGS officials indicated that women 
composed 81 percent (209 of the 232 enrollees) of the participants. Since 
VGS operates the New Careers program for the CEP, it has reflected the 
overall CEP enrollee racial characteristics (over 80-percent black). 


Another VGS venture of long-term significance for altering black 
employment patterns is the provision of group guidance in several pre- 
dominantly black junior and senior high schools. It has been recognized 
that many black youth in Houston have little information about available 
job opportunities or how to prepare for vocations. 113/ 


In summarizing the need for an expanded program, the VGS reported: 


Historically, minority group youth have been relegated 
to the unskilled, semiskilled, and service areas of the occupa- 
tional hierarchy. To a great extent, this tradition is still 
maintained today. It is highly visible to these youth who 
return home from school each day and see their parents, their 
friends, and their relatives returning home from jobs which 
have little future and provide little for the present. Their 
occupational horizons are very narrow due to the historical 
tradition as well as to their youth and immaturity. And 
discrimination in industry, business, and commerce has further 
limited the opportunities for the poor and deprived and which 
also limits their occupational horizons and dampens their 
hopes for the future. 114/ 


1137 See, for example, B. A. Turner, Occupational Choices of High 
School Seniors in the Space Age (Houston: . Texas Southern University, iceh). 
ay, 


Vocational Guidance Service, A Job Placement and Group Vocational 
Guidance Program for Underprivileged High School Seniors, p. 4. 
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There is yet another federally sponsored program that potentially has 
significance for minority members. In Houston, a U.S. Veterans Assistance 
Center aids educationally disadvantaged veterans who do not have high 
school diplomas or a general equivalency diploma (called Group I). As the 
names of all such individuals who are planning to enter the Houston labor 
market are received from military separation centers across the country, 
each is contacted by letter or telephone call. The center informs the 
veterans of existing educational and training programs in which they may 
participate. In some instances, the Houston center has been able to arrange 
transitional appointments with the Federal Civil Service (in grades GS-1 to 
GS-5) for veterans who need to work during the day so that they can attend 
classes at night. Under this special arrangement, if the veteran quits 
going to school, he loses his job. It is estimated by the staff of the 
center that about 1,000 people personally visited the center during 1968, 
with many more writing and telephoning for information. Although the center 
does not keep racial statistics on those visiting the center and has no 
knowledge of the race of those who call in or write to it, the staff estimates 
that at least 50 percent of the Group I people it has served in Houston have 
been blacks. The center does not have a record of its placements into 
specific programs since it merely refers the veterans to programs available 
in the city. 115/ 


SUMMARY 


Houston has partaken of most of the available Federal programs in the 
employment, training, and remedial education area. Relative to the universe 
of need (as discussed in chapters II and III), the impact of these programs 
upon prevailing black employment patterns has been virtually unfelt. In the 
1970 Houston CAMPS survey, it was estimated that 171,000 people in the 
Houston area had need of manpower services. 116/ Yet, in the same year, 
the total enrollment in all programs was 14,660, which left 158,840 needy 
people unserved. 117/ Unquestionably, the largest percentage of those in 
need are black. Thus, while individual programs enroll several hundred 
people, the universe of need numbers in the tens of thousands. With a 
swelling ghetto population, Houston is losing ground in its efforts to 
respond to the social needs of its citizens. 


To be relevant to the demands of the Houston labor market, manpower 
policy needs to be made more flexible to local conditions. The "poverty 
criteria" should be suspended for as long as the overall unemployment rate 
in Houston remains, say, below 3 percent. To increase eligibility, the 
"poverty-income criteria” should not be the $3,600 (for an urban family of 
four) but, say, the U. S. Department of Labor's low-cost budget 
figure of $5,600 (for an urban family of four). For men, policy 
focus should be twofold. First, in the large employer sector, 


115 The material covered in this paragraph was gathered from a number 
of personal interviews with staff personnel of the U.S. Veterans Assistance 
Center, Houston, Tex. (June 26, 1968). 

116/ "Gulf Coast Comprehensive Manpower Plan," p. 14. 


27) oad. 
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all funds should be expended for upgrading. It is clear that black men can 
easily obtain entry-level jobs without any assistance from manpower endeavors. 
Typically, however, black men are not able to advance to better occupational 
positions. Manpower programs should fill this gap. Secondly, the experience 
of the Cresant Foundation's OJT program indicates the existence of a latent 
need to expand on-the-job training in the small business sector. The EEOC 
data show that most blacks are employed by the small businesses; yet there 
appears little recognition of this basic fact in current program operations. 


For black women, it is doubtful that manpower policy can offer any 
significant assistance until the pervasive patterns of exclusion from job 
entry are overcome. As matters stand, for many women these endeavors have 
become forms of income maintenance rather than skill endowment. The fault 
rests not with the participants or with the programs per se but with the 
way employment decisions are made in the Houston economy. ‘The current 
predicament has been synthesized in the 1970 Houston CAMPS statement: 


Most manpower programs in this area are comprised of 75 
percent female clients. On the other hand, the labor market of 
Houston and surrounding counties cannot absorb the large influx 
of women in traditional female occupations such as secretaries, 
cooks, etc. The resultant effect is a manpower pool of semi- 
trained women seeking employment, but few female-oriented 
jobs. 118/ 


Under these circumstances, the only viable path for manpower programs to 
pursue, if they are to have meaning for women, is to train them for 
shortage occupations currently designated as "men's jobs." To continue 
training for "women's jobs" when there is little hope of satisfactory 
placement is to perpetuate frustration. To accomplish placement of 
women in "men's jobs," it may be necessary to work in tandem with local 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission officials. To date, there is 
scant evidence that manpower policy and equal employment opportunity 
policy are aware of each other's existence. Until they become congruent, 
there is little hope for the success of either. 


With specific regard to blacks in the Houston labor market, manpower 
programs are not addressing themselves to the needs of black men and are 
inadequately serving black women. It is no surprise, therefore, that there 
was not a single interviewee contacted during the course of this study who 
had a single favorable comment to make about the presence or impact of 
manpower programs. 


Ti87 Ibid., p. 12. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 


The employment status of black workers in urban labor markets is 
known to be wanting throughout this country. It is often presumed that 
a tight labor market is a virtual panacea for bringing forth a climate 
of change in racial employment patterns. A review of the Houston experience 
should put to rest such simplistic notions. The occupational and industrial 
employment patterns of black Houstonians have been shown to be worse than 
those of blacks in the Nation as a whole and virtually identical to those 
of blacks throughout the South. 


In June 1970, the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission held 
public hearings in Houston. In announcing these hearings, Chairman 
William H. Brown disclosed that the EEOC had analyzed the penetration rates 
of minorities into industries, the occupational position of minorities in 
these industries, and minority participation in a number of specific jobs 
in the 46 largest labor markets in the Nation. The result of this compara~ 
tive analysis was that Houston employers were found to be "among the worst, 
if not the worst in the Nation."119/ "Houston ranked 45th or 46th in every 
category. "120/ Near the conclusion of these hearings, Chairman Brown added 
this assessment: 


I think I'd be candid enough to say that while the picture we 
had, based on our statistics and our investigation of Houston, was 
quite appalling to us, the picture which has been presented here, 
during the three days of hearings, is even worse than we anticipated.121/ 


The Houston economy is booming. Yet the characteristic industrial 
expansion and labor shortages have provided little in the way of advance- 
ment opportunity for the city's sizable black labor force. It is true that 
black unemployment rates are low when compared to many urban labor centers; 
but the familiar relationship of the black rate being twice the white rate 
also holds true. Nonetheless the critical issue is not unemployment per se. 
Most black men who seek jobs find them. But the jobs they hold are typically 
in personal services, in small business enterprises, and in declining occupa- 
tional categories. Where black men have penetrated growth industries, they 


‘ el "Houston is One of the Worst," The Houston Post, May 15, 1970, 
sec. 2, p. 8. (The quotation was a statement by Williem H. Brown III, Chair- 
man of the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. ) 

120/ Jim Curran, "Houston Employers Rank Poorly in Hiring Minorities," 
The Houston Chronicle, May 31, 1970, sec. 4, p.2. (The quotation was a 
statement by William H. Brown III, Chairman of the U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. ) 


121/ They Have the Power, P.- 85. 
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are overwhelmingly concentrated in the lowest paying occupations. Few 
black men hold white-collar jobs. For black women, the employment patterns 
are so patently exclusionary as to warrant immediate investigation. The 
paramount issue for black women is their inability to penetrate major 
industries. As most of these large enterprises have substantial numbers 
of female employees, the paucity of black women can only be attributed to 
pervasive discrimination. 


Hence, the priorities of public policy for black men and for black 
women must be separated. For the men, the primary need is to provide 
substantial opportunities for upgrading or entry into jobs that may not afford 
advancement but do provide substantial income (as the skilled craft occupa- 
tions). The objectives of all training enterprises in Houston--be they 
academic schools, vocational schools, MDTA classes, the JOBS Program, or 


simply private training programs--should be geared to these objectives. With 
a demonstrated surplus of available entry jobs, there is no justification 


for the expenditure of funds for the preparation, recruitment, or placement 
of men for such positions. The expansion of the night school programs at 
the CEP center and by the HISD's vocational education division would seem 
to be a mandatory first step. The establishment of a vocationally oriented 
community college is a similar must. The Apprenticeship Outreach Program 
must be removed from the sponsorship of the local building trades council. 
In addition, with most black men currently being employed in small business, 
special attention should be given to an expansion of on-the-job training 

in this sector. 


For black women, discriminatory barriers are the immediate problem. 
Training and job placement offer little hope for more than ad hoc accomplish- 
ments. Given the gross inadequacies of the welfare system of the State of 
Texas,the fact that women often must supplement their husband's earnings 
or serve as breadwinners and the limited’ and often nonapplicable minimum 
wage law in the major employment sectors for women, they require special 
attention. With the existence of pervasive discriminatory job patterns 
public policy should set its primary sights toward the eradication of 
these obstacles. It is of little significance to train black women for 
jobs in which they cannot be placed under prevailing hiring practices. 

The suspicion that many of the manpower programs for black women are serving 
an income maintenance function rather than a training function seems justi- 
fied. Until the hiring practices are altered, they can realistically perform 
little other purpose. 


Although there have been some changes in the recent past, there is 
no indication of change on a scale commensurate with the magnitude of the 
problem. With the black population increasing both absolutely and relative- 
ly, public and private remedial efforts must run simply to keep pace. Indi- 


cations are that the current undertakings--while substantial when compared 
to the void of the past--are inadequate in terms of the needs of the present. 
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Despite the battery of public and private manpower programs in opera- 
tion, only surface changes seem to be the results. Fundamental alterations 
have yet to occur. The tight labor market has spawned a satisfaction by 
local officials with quantitative results rather than qualitative improve- 
ments. That is to say, many spokesmen smugly remark that any one who wants 
"a, job" can find one in Houston. There seems to be little serious concern 
about "the types of jobs" in which blacks are concentrated. A complaint 


by a regional official of the Texas Bnployment Commission in Houston serves 
as a good example: 


In many of the Houston ghettos, the labor force is about 80 
percent females who have been deserted by their spouses. Black 
activists have been going in there and agitating these women by 
telling them that they should not go into ‘tradition jobs’ as 
domestics. 122/ 


The philosophy that "a job is a job” is to be revered in times of 
mass unemployment (as in the 1930's); but it is grossly insufficient in 
an era of tight labor demand and social change (as in the 1960's). For 
&s the popular saying in the ghettos goes, "We had full employment back 
on the plantations.” 


Manpower programs could assume an important role in meeting the needs 
of both economically disadvantaged workers and the Houston economy. To 
accomplish this, however, their current operational format needs a drastic 
overhaul. Houston represents a classic study of structural imbalance in 
the labor market. The 1970 Houston CAMPS report stated that "a booming 
and rapidly expanded economy has created a demand for skilled workers of 
all types. "123/ Yet, the manpower programs seldom train people for these 
jobs--many of which could lead to high incomes. Black men are usually 
disqualified by the rigid income eligibility restrictions or are disin- 
terested in the types of training currently offered, black women are being 
trained only for female-oriented jobs which have little potential for 
advancement or growing income. There is no indication that private industry 
has sought to initiate programs to train unskilled Houstonians for the 
vacant skilled jobs that they have available. The JOBS Program has dealt 
largely with placing black men in entry-level jobs which many could 
(and do) find on their own. If the focus of JOBS were placed entirely 
upon upgrading, its positive potential could be realized. 


1227 From personal interview with a regional official of the Texas 
Employment Commission, Houston, Tex. (June 19, 1968). 
123/ "Gulf Coast Comprehensive Manpower Plan,” Dp. {> 
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There seems little doubt that the Houston labor market is capable 
of absorbing adult black men into entry-level jobs that pay at least the 
$1.60 Federal minimum wage. But $1.60 an hour for a full-time employed 
person provides an annual income of only $3,200. Such an amount is known 
to be inadequate for a breadwinner to support a family. The occupational 
structure described in the preceding pages reveals that blacks were cluster-= 
ed in the lowest paying, least skilled, and most competitive jobs in the 
city. These are the employment patterns described by Elliot Liebow (in 
his now classic study of black streetcorner men) where: 


The job is not a stepping stone to something better. It is 
@ dead end. It promises to deliver no more tomorrow, next month, 
or next year than it does today. 12/ 


Keenly aware that society indicates its value of the work rendered by the 
amount it is willing to pay for its performance, Liebow concluded that the 
man who holds such a job places "no lower value on the job than does the 
larger society around him."125/ 


The urgency to alter the prevailing employment patterns of blacks 
in Houston is exacerbated by the shortcomings of social legislation in 
Texas. The fundamental minimums of a humane society have yet to be recog- 
nized as being desirable public policy. The same indictment can be made 
for the institutional structure that manipulates the laws and programs that 
do exist. With regard to social philosophy, the public school system, the 
city council, the Community Action Agency, the welfare board, and the 
employment service, all go "through the motions" but with few, if any, 
results. 


The labor market experience of blacks in Houston is no doubt affected 
by the presence of the other sizable minority group--the Mexican Americans. 
Yet, although the black labor force in Houston is about triple that of 
Chicanos, the occupational position of blacks: was found to be substantially 
worse for both men and women. Nonetheless, efforts to improve black employ- 
ment cannot be separated from the need to do the same for both Mexican 
Americans and the lerge poor Anglo population. The economically disadvan- 
taged Anglo population--by all evidence--has been ignored by most of the 
manpower and poverty programs in the city. It is extremely doubtful that 


12 Elliot Liebow, Tally's Corner (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1967), p. 63. eS tane 
L25/e > LbiGs,. pe oi 


such a leapfrogging strategy can be successful. The need for wider 
community support is essential if meaningful institutional adjustment is 
to occur. Until Angloes are included in @ more representative manner, it 
is unlikely that real support will be forthcoming for these endeavors. 


So it is that the words of Thomas Huxley seem a most appropriate 
conclusion: "Logical consequences are the scarecrows of fools and the 
beacons of wise men." It is time for Houston to examine the consequences 
of continued inaction and ambivalence to the employment needs of its 
minority citizens. In his annual report of 1968 on minority affairs in 
Houston, the mayor informed the black community that they reside in a 
"city that cares." There is no doubt that the possibility exists to 
attain his implied promise; there is serious reason to fear, however, that 
the major power forces in Houston are so far insensible to the goal. 
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WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 


For more information on manpower programs and services in your area, contact your local em- 
ployment service office or the nearest office of the Regional Manpower Administrator at the address 
listed below: 


Location States Served 
John F. Kennedy Fed. Bldg. Connecticut New Hampshire 
Boston, Mass. 02203 Maine Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Vermont 


341 Ninth Avenue 


New Jersey 


Puerto Rico 


New York, N.Y. 10001 New York Virgin Islands 
P.O. Box 8796 Delaware Virginia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 Maryland West Virginia 


D.C. Manpower Administrator 
14th and E Streets, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 


Pennsylvania 


District of Columbia 


1371 Peachtree Street, NE. Alabama Mississippi 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Florida North Carolina 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kentucky Tennessee 
219 South Dearborn Street Illinois Minnesota 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 Indiana Ohio 
Michigan Wisconsin 
911 Walnut Street Iowa Missouri 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Kansas Nebraska 
411 North Akard Street Arkansas Oklahoma 
Dallas, Tex. 75201 Louisiana Texas 


Federal Office Bldg. 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 


New Mexico 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 


South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


450 Golden Gate Avenue Arizona American Samoa 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 California Guam 
Hawali Trust Termitories 
Nevada 
Arcade Plaza Alaska Ore gon 
1321 Second Avenue Idaho Washington 


- Seattle, Wash. 98101 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 
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